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|" making an edition which shall faithfully 
reproduce the composer's original text and 
yet contain editorial explanations and indications 
for practical performance, one finds certain com- 
promises inevitable. It has been the usual 
tradition ei.her to try to impose a personal 
interpretation upon the text, or to make an even 
more vain attempt to compensate for inadequate 
musical education by the addition of numerous 
signs of phrasing, dynamics, etc., in varying 
degrees of ingenuity, producing, in the rare 
instances when they are regarded by the amateur 
or student, only an empty travesty cf musicianly 
performance, and gravely obscuring the text for 
the serious musician. It seems to me far better 
for the editor to treat with great discretion the 
author's text, for all its insufficiencies, than to add 
indications which bring with their own in- 
adequacy the greater obscurity of doubtful 
authenticity. 


How far the editor should go, and in what 
manner, depends somewhat on the character of 
the work. In view of the fact that even the clear, 
“unedited” Bachgesellschaft version of the Gold- 
berg Variations and its imitations contain 
mistakes in the ornamentation, a desire to estab- 
lish at least one completely objective, accurate 
edition has led me to relegate to the preface, one 
after the other, the various categories of sugges- 
tions for performance. The symmetry of the 
Variations makes it easy in this case to suggest 
dynamics and tempo in the preface; the complete 
impossibility of indicating adequately on paper 
the subtleties of execution of a musical phrase 
made me abandon ali recourse to signs of phrasing 
either conventional or invented, looking only to 
a general discussion of Bach phrasing in the 
preface, which, however inadequate to the 
subject is at least no more futile than most 
editorial additions to texts. Only the idea of 
indicating fingering remained, finally to be 
abandoned when | realized the peculiarity of my 
own fingering and the doubtful value of a com- 
promise which might well end by fitting the hand 
of noone. Especially in the canons the fingering 
originally designed to guide the reading fingers 
of an amateur would be useless in its complexity, 
and in the performance of a musician most likely 
replaced by another. In spite of the enormous 
labour of creating and noting a consistent 
individual fingering, | felt that finally there is no 
cure for laziness but work! Therefore it seemed 
far better to leave the text free for each person 
to write in his own fingering. 


However, for easier reference to realizations 
of the ornaments, and the execution of the two- 
keyboard variations on the pianoforte, alternate 
versions have been given above the original text 
where desirable. The arrangements of the two- 
keyboard variations are designed principally as a 
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means to facilitate sight-reading. A glance at the 
original versions below will serve to make them 
musically intelligible. The serious performer 
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distinction between the voices. 


Because of the general desuetude into which the 
original traditions of performance of ancient music 
have fallen, it seemed necessary to encroach 
upon the borders of a study work or a general 
discussion of the interpretation of Bach in des- 
cribing, for example, the character of Bach's 
harpsichord and in expounding principles of 
ornamentation which in the eighteenth century 
were quite obvious. But it is hardly unfitting 
that attention to so many necessary but neglected 
details and principles should be provoked by 
Bach's supreme keyboard work. R.K. 
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A Gestalt Psychologist on Music 


A discussion of the article on Gestalt psychology in Grove V 
BY 
ROBERT L. JACOBS 


THE musician is not normally partial to psychology. The absorbing cultivation 
of his art leaves him with little inclination to ponder fundamental questions 
concerning its nature and the source of its appeal. Should he happen to glance 
at the article on Gestalt psychology in Grove V he is likely to conclude that its 
basic proposition is an axiom, dressed up in pompous jargon, and that the 
musical implications of the theory, as propounded by the author, Dr. James 
Mainwaring, are merely the obiter dicta of a psychologist which need not be 
taken too seriously. This, I think, would be a pity, since although much of 
what Dr. Mainwaring has to say is self-evidently true, the context in which 
he says it enables us to see more clearly what we knew before. It enables us to 
do this too when he goes astray and from his psychologist’s pulpit delivers 
himself of judgments which run counter to accepted musical opinion. Alto- 
gether it will repay us to investigate this context for ourselves, to ransack this 
arsenal of the Geséalt theory, which Dr. Mainwaring has obligingly unlocked, 
choosing our own weapons and, when the occasion arises, turning them against 
his. 

The basic proposition of Gestalt can for our purpose be expressed in the 
form cf an illustration. If we pass a garden crossed by a path with on one 
side a rose-bush and on the other a bed of lupins, what we primarily notice is 
not these separate items, but rather the general set-up of the garden as a whole, 
1.¢. its Gestalt (literally the word means “‘form”’ or ‘‘shape’’). In the same way 
a series of notes is experienced not as a series of separate items, but as joined 
together in a phrase, t.e. as a Gestalt. Transpose the series and the same 
phrase is still heard, although now each separate item is a different one. 
According to the Gestalt theory this effect of transposition illustrates a quality 
inherent in all perception, namely, awareness of the whole before the part. 

Dr. Mainwaring’s chief concern is to point out the pedagogic implications 
of the theory. If it is in the nature of perception to grasp the whole before the 
part, it follows that for the teacher the line of least resistance is from synthesis 
to analysis: the more complete the grasp of the musical Gestalt, of the phrase 
as a whole, the more rapid and effortless the task of analyzing and mastering 
the technical problems of its execution. No one would cavil at this; on the 
other hand when he comes to deal with the practice, now wide-spread among 
teachers of all kinds, of analyzing music with a view to understanding as distinct 
from playing it, Dr. Mainwaring’s conclusions are a good deal less unexception- 
able. He denounces such analyzing as a contradiction of the facts of ex- 
perience, incapable of serving any purpose. ‘To tear a perfected Gestalt to 
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pieces in order to perceive it as such’’, he writes in the final sentence of his 
article, ‘‘seems an irrational approach”. If this is really so then not only the 
above-mentioned teachers, but the legion of those engaged in analyzing music 
for the benefit of the listener in lectures, broadcasts, books, articles, programme- 
notes and the like, will have seriously to think again. 

Let us investigate Dr. Mainwaring’s exposition for ourselves. Take what 
he has to say of the act itself of perceiving a Gestalt. The assimilating of 
various parts and fusing of them into a single total impression is, he says, an 
intuitive act, taking place in a flash. In the case of music, of which the parts 
—i.e. the notes—succeed each other over a period of time, this intuitive 
flash takes place at the cadence; at the cadence the mind reaches back to the 
previously heard notes and binds them into a total impression of the phrase 
as a whole. When a phrase is succeeded by another one, the intuitive flash 
occurring at the end of the second phrase includes the previously grasped 
Gestalt of the first; thus the two phrases merge together in a ‘‘total Geséalt’’. 
As a piece unfolds, phrase after phrase succeeding each other, the “total 
Gestalt’, grasped at the end of each, grows ever larger until finally at the last 
note the Gestalt of the whole piece stands revealed. Dr. Mainwaring expresses 
it thus: ““What is perceived (namely each separate phrase) is perceived as a 
whole, which becomes absorbed into an ever greater whole so that the final 
Gestalt might be conceived as a hierarchy of inter-related lesser wholes which 
coalesce into an ever greater unity as the music unfolds itself’. 

Dr. Mainwaring then touches on another aspect of the Geséalt theory: 
the part played by the state of mind of the individual perceiver. If I have a 
passion for lupins, then passing a garden containing them, they are likely to 
dominate my total impression: for me the garden will be a garden-containing- 
lupins. Quoting from Koffka, one of the originators of the theory, Dr. Main- 
waring writes: ““What is perceived depends to a great extent on the significance 
of an object for the perceiving subject. What has no significance is generally 
overlooked”. He applies this to polyphonic music: the more the listener 
concentrates upon one voice, the less he will be able to attend to the others; 
if in a fugue he concentrates only upon the various entries of the subject “his 
experience will be different from the complex polyphonic Gestalt which the 
composer has created by the interweaving of his melodic material’. 

At this point, however, it occurs to one that a fugue is a work of art and that 
this being so the listener’s attention should be directed not by the play of his 
own interests, but by the work of art’s compelling organization. A gardener 
with an artistic sense can compel attention to his lupins. A Busoni performing 
one of the “Forty-eight’’ can by the magic of his phrasing and tone-colour 
compel the listener to stop concentrating on the subject’s entries and attend 

o “the complex polyphonic Gestalt’’ of the fugue as a whole. Busoni, alas, 
is dead—even so, the listener will have to hear the fugue performed by someone. 
Into this aspect of the matter, however, Dr. Mainwaring does not enter. 

Not that Dr. Mainwaring disregards the fact that as a Gestalt a work of art 
is in a class by itself. He refers us to an inquiry into the nature of the “‘aes- 
thetically satisfying’ Gestalt conducted by Dr. J. Eysenck, who found two 
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governing factors: ‘‘a factor of order, which demands the greatest possible 
simplicity, so that pleasurable interest may be immediately attracted, and a 
factor of complexity, which demands the greatest possible diversity, so that 
interest may be maintained’”’. This is of course, as Dr. Mainwaring himself 
admits, simply the ancient Greek doctrine of “unity in variety”. 

Suppose, now, we relate this finding to that fact, not touched upon by 
Dr. Mainwaring, of the listener’s dependence upon a performer to direct his 
attention. Suppose we remind ourselves that the greater a work’s complexity, 
the greater that dependence; and furthermore that the complexity can reach 
such a pitch that no amount of interpretative skill can enable the listener to 
grasp the work until he has heard it many times. Take for example the phrase 
trumpeted at the climax of the development section of the first movement of 
Sibelius’ second Symphony: 


The phrase has been heard once, only once, before as a kind of pendant to 
what appears at a first hearing to be the main material of the first subject. 
All a conductor can do at that point in the way of directing the listener’s 
attention is to impart a certain declamatory emphasis: short of actually 
stopping the music and pointing it out, he must leave the listener to discover 
the vital significance of the phrase for himself as best he can after repeated 


hearings. . . . Unless of course an analyst should come to his rescue—an 
analyst whose “tearing to pieces in order to perceive as such”, Dr. Mainwaring 
so roundly condemns. 

Perhaps now we are in a position to defend the analyst. What he does, 
so it seems to me, is what the interpreter (distinct from the performer who 
merely plays the notes) does: he directs the listener’s attention. But in a very 
different way and under very different conditions. Under the guidance of the 
interpreter, who is working within the living context of the unfolding total 
Gestalt, what the listener is being led to attend to is not any single individual 
phrase as such, but the inter-related succession of phrases ‘‘which coalesce 
into an ever greater unity as the music unfolds itself’. Under the analyst’s 
guidance, on the other hand, the listener’s attention is directed to precisely 
the single individual phrase. This and that phrase are pin-pointed, labelled, 
compared. Advance-notice is given of differences, identities, near-identities. 
When as in the above Sibelius example a significant identity is concealed, the 
advance-notice has the effect of rehearsing the listener for the interpreter’s 
performance. It trains his ear and memory to overcome the bewilderment 
which had caused him to lose his grip of the unfolding Gestalt. So doing it 
immensly accelerates and facilitates the process of assimilating and appreciating 
the work. 

Finally, having cavilled at Dr. Mainwaring and put up this defence of the 
musical analyst, one must admit, I think, that his strictures do contain a 
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grain, if only a grain, of truth. If we lose sight of the fundamental difference 
between the way our perceptions function in analysis and in the actual exper- 
ience of a work; if we forget that in the one we are extracting single items and 
in the other perceiving them within the flow of the whole, then we could incur 
the reproach of “irrational tearing to pieces in order to perceive as such’”’. 
And one can lose sight of this. An intellectually exhilarating analysis can 
betray one into confusing the exciting single perceptions it evokes with an 
aesthetic perception of the whole. Such an analysis can even render us—at 
any rate for the time being—unable to experience the whole, so intent are we 
on dissecting its elements, on reducing, without even realizing it, our listening 
to the level of a musical-intellectual pastime. . . . But though this can happen, 
there is no intrinsic reason why it should, and it will be all the less likely to if 
we do not allow Dr. Mainwaring to panic us but work out for ourselves the 
implications of his valuable exposition. 

Perhaps one could sum the matter up in this way. The interpreter lights 
the fire; the analyst helps to lay it. The help may be given wisely or unwisely 
and it may amount to little or to much according to individual need. In any 
case it remains certain that the better laid a fire the more quickly it lights 
and the steadier and brighter its illuminating flame. 


The aesthetic Experience 
BY 
HANS TISCHLER 


I. THe EXPERIENCE OF ForRM 


‘Aesthetic experience is experience of forms, whereas practical, scientific, and 
ethical experiences are experiences of ideas about forms. In the aesthetic an 
idea of a thing is identical with the thing itself; in the others the idea of a thing is 
readily distinguished from the thing.” 
Tuis statement, one of the clearest found in the literature on the subject, 
comes from a scientific work of the year 1948. At first glance it looks accept- 
able, because it has been made so often, but on second thought flaws appear. 

An analysis of the first sentence clearly reveals that experiences of forms in a 
strict sense can be had only in geometric designs, whether man-made or not, 
and that experiences of ideas about forms are the result of the arithmetic 
analysis of geometric forms. These forms doubtless have an ingredient of 
aesthetics; but the content of aesthetic experience cannot be this alone, or we 
would turn for it exclusively to geometry rather than to any of the arts or to 
natural objects and vistas, all of which usually present geometric form in a 
much less perfect way than does geometry itself. 

Moreover, strictly speaking, we find that several arts do not possess what is 
meant by form, namely spatial form. In dance, drama, poetry, epic and music 
form is temporal, a contour which is revealed gradually, not within the very 
brief time needed by the eye to discover it in space. The discovery of temporal 
forms is thus comparable to that of spatial forms through touch by blind 
persons. Since it relies on memory in addition to integration—which is, 
roughly speaking, the sole factor in visual prehension of spatial forms— 
arithmetic relationships here assume a new, psychological meaning. 

In the quoted statement “‘form’’ is apparently taken to mean much more 
than either spatial or temporal contour, however. What is this additional 
meaning ? 

Form as a basic factor in aesthetics is not identical with mere contour, 
but is a special case thereof, namely that case in which the contour is meaning- 
ful. Meaningfulness, in turn, is a function of either objective, functional 
familiarity or subjective, ethical value. We shall here use the term ‘‘value”’ 
in this restricted (ethical) sense, though obviously we attach value also to 
objects, not only to ideas. For the moment, however, such value meanings 
do not concern us; for we are analyzing contour, and contour as such cannot 
possess ethical value. Its meaning can thus derive only from familiarity. In 
other words, only when a contour can be related to something already known 
or experienced, does it acquire meaning or form. 


1 Schullian and Schoen, Music and Medicine, Henry Schuman, New York, 1948, 396. 
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Such relatedness may be either external or internal, that is, a contour may 
remind us of a similar one seen before—a few lines on a piece of paper may 
suggest to us the idea of a chair, table, or person, and therewith take on mean- 
ing, become form—or the relations of lengths, angles, sections, repetitive 
elements, etc. may satisfy certain previously acquired ideas of geometric order, 
regularity, or rhythm. These types of meaningful form, which go in part 
beyond geometric-arithmetic form, are synonymous with Gestalt or ‘‘intelligible 
unit”’. 

Internal relationships or proportions may suffice to produce form from 
contour, but they may easily combine with external relations. On the other 
hand, the latter are based on at least dimly grasped internal relations and can- 
not produce form by themselves. To put it differently: If the above-mentioned 
lines did not have certain arithmetic relations, we could not recognize them as 
known objects. Thus the scribbling a child designates as a chair, table, or 
person may nevertheless be unrecognizable or devoid of form. 

It appears, therefore, that form is the result of ideas, that is, of certain 
complexes of understood or ‘felt’ (dimly comprehended) relationships among 
the elements of a contour and between the contour and other objects of 
experience. The opposition of ‘forms’ and ‘ideas about forms”’ in the state- 
ment quoted at the beginning thus is void of content. Form is defined as 
contour made meaningful by its external and/or internal relationships ; and the 
experience of forms is based on acquired or learned concepts or ideas and is 
under all circumstances an intellectual process of greater or lesser clarity. 


II. Tue IDEA OF IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECT AND OBJECT 


The second sentence of our quotation introduces the important, because 
oft-repeated idea of identification of the idea of a thing with that thing itself. 
How this is to be understood—for clearly the idea which is in our head cannot 
be the object which is outside of us—can be learned from the following 
statement :? 


Aesthetic “enjoyment is a higher harmony between ourselves and the environment, a 
higher adjustment” which “consists in a state of self-projection, of self-forgetfulness, 
when the person having the experience becomes identified with the thing he exper- 
iences”’. 
In other words, the fusion of idea and object is not meant, but that of the 
person having that idea with the object. 

Leaving aside the valuation “‘higher’’, this statement is an exact definition 
not of the aesthetic experience but of the mystic or religious one—of ‘‘enthus- 
iasm” in the original Greek sense. There is, however, a distinct difference 
between these two types of experiences. As a matter of fact, if the aesthetic 
experience were what it is described to be in the above statement, it would be 
an uncritical self-abandonment quite at odds with the accepted notion that the 
aesthetic experience involves critical cognition, which demands distance rather 
than fusion between subject and object. Yet the notion of identification 


2 Schullian and Schoen, op. cit., 396 f. 
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cannot be lightly dismissed, since it receives weighty support from many 
aestheticians. What, then, is there in the aesthetic response that brings it so 
close to mystic identification, that makes it approach religious experience ? 

The aesthetic experience differs on the one hand from that of practical 
scientific affairs (science is obviously only a more efficient way of coping with 
practical problems) and, on the other, from that of religious ethical situations. 
In a very general way these differences may be stated as follows: In practical 
scientific affairs our interest lies in the desire or necessity to use or master our 
surroundings or our relationships with them. In religious ethical situations 
our desire is to subject or surrender ourselves to, or to lose ourselves and our 
responsibilities and desires in something bigger, more powerful, or more 
significant than ourselves. In aesthetic enjoyment we achieve a relationship 
with our environment which stands midway between these two attitudes and 
excludes the power moment—whether positive or negative: domineering or 
submitting—affording us a certain equilibrium of peace and restfulness in 
“contemplation”. This contemplation differs radically, therefore, from that 
practised by mystics of any age and religion, because the latter always includes 
the surrender moment, whether relative to the universe, to a deity, to nirvana, 
to a moral law, to a fatherland, to a political ideology, or to any other such 
transcendent idea. 

It is possible to restate these three basic intellectual functions in terms of the 
mechanisms of communication involved. The practical scientific situation is 
mastered by intellectual means with a small but definite admixture of emotion. 
The proportion of the involvement of these two mechanisms varies: the less 
clear the thought processes involved, the more do we rely on emotional reac- 
tions for the solution of problems, and vice versa. Emotions may, indee4, be 
defined as the dim light of note-taking shed by our intellect upon actions or 
fractions of actions not controlled or initiated by the intellect. 

The religious ethical experience is primarily emotional with as slight as 
possible an intellectual admixture (except that of note-taking). The intellect 
is actually a hindrance in the path of the seeker of mystic union. The more 
the intellect is employed, the weaker are the emotions involved in gaining the 
desired end. Under such circumstances the mystic religious attitude shifts 
toward ethics and morals, pseudo-philosophical speculation, or a practical 
scientific approach to social and political problems. On the other hand, total 
surrender of intellectual activity, equal to self-hypnosis, may even extinguish 
the dim light of emotions and lead to complete peace as described by nirvana. 

The aesthetic enjoyment, as would be expected, springs from a reactive 
mechanism that stands half-way between those just discussed, one where 
intellect and emotion are about evenly balanced. The midway position of 
aesthetic reactions is based on an understanding—ranging from greatest clarity 
to dim feelings—of the internal and external relationships affecting the con- 
templated object, without a desire either to dominate it or submit to it. This 
understanding is suffused with both a feeling of satisfaction over the intellectual 
vistas opened up by these understood relationships and a feeling of release from 
the usual tensions resulting from the desires to dominate or to submit. 


| 
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Some examples will clarify what has been said. A mathematical formula 
can be a matter-of-fact intellectual phenomenon, but may acquire beauty, if 
we pause to enjoy its many ramifications and applications and its elegance; 
in other words, when we no longer look at it as a means toward the definite end 
it helps us to achieve, but rather as a multi-relationed object, valuable for 
permitting us to think or feel along many vistas and avenues it illuminates. 
In this way the formula gives us a feeling of expansiveness and satisfying 
richness. 

In the same way a religious ethical situation can acquire aesthetic signifi- 
cance when it furnishes us manifold relations whose meaningfulness stretches 
toward the dim frontiers of intelligibility. In such a case, of course, the 
approach changes from personal surrender to one of intellectual understanding 
suffused by satisfaction. This is one of the initial stages on the way toward 
mystic union described by numerous mystics through the ages. 

Conversely an art object may become the source of religious experiences— 
for instance a statue of Jesus or Buddha—or of scientific findings, usually 
called technical or historical analysis. In fact, objects from all three categories 
may lead to any of the three types of experiences depending on the observer.* 
While the largest field of aesthetic reactions is that of the arts, it is by no means 
the only one, therefore. 

Clearly there is in aesthetics no question of either identification of idea and 
object or of observer and object, as intimated by the passages quoted near the 
start of this section and at the beginning. There does, however, occur a sort 
of self-forgetfulness in aesthetic contemplation, if we identify “‘self’’ with 
Schopenhauer’s ‘‘will” or Nietzsche's ‘‘will to power’. The life forces of 
subjecting or being subjected are momentarily stilled and balanced. Action 
and reaction on the physical plane are obliterated, and the emotions are released 
from the necessity of reacting to stimuli on this plane, whether or not refracted 
through the brain. In fact, the restfulness and peacefulness induced by aes- 
thetic enjoyment is one of the most important sources of mental-emotional 
relaxation and refreshment, reinvigoration and balance. 

Thus we find the aesthetic experience placed midway between the fields of 
religious ethical and practical scientific experiences, in so far as it springs from a 
roughly equal partnership between intellect and emotions, and is free from the 
pressure of the power moment—attack or retreat, mastering or bowing. All 
these three types of specifically human experiences may be evoked by the same 
objects, depending on the observer’s approach. 


Ill. Is Music THE ART OF FEELING? 


It has often been claimed that the emotions are the primary source of 
aesthetic pleasure. Let us inspect this claim with respect to music. The 
reason for choosing music is the well-known fact that it is the only major art 
which does not unfold in an objective medium. To all other arts such media 
furnish numerous vehicles or points of departure: objects, situations, actions, 


3 This is a though not completely clarified in Susanne K. Langer’s Philo- 


sophy in a New Key, guin Books, 210 ff. 
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etc., whose consideration cannot be circumvented, although it tends to obscure 
other aesthetic insights. 

While the absence of an objective medium in music thus constitutes an 
advantage in aesthetic considerations, it also produces a curious stumbling 
block. Since music lacks objective vehicles for the most part, the emotional or 
signal ingredient is practically the only non-artistic material left in it, which 
therefore attracts more attention here than in the other arts to the detriment 
of aesthetic considerations. 

Walter Pater, for example, who tried to understand the essentials of aes- 
thetic appreciation, clearly saw the advantage in this situation when he pro- 
claimed music the measure of the arts. The fact that its external relationships 
to objects of experience are substantially reduced permits music to concentrate 
on the internal relations among the elements of its tonal medium. These, 
though harder to analyze and understand than external ones, are far more im- 
portant in artistic creation and aesthetic appreciation. It is in this sense that 
Pater wrote that “all art constantly aspires to the condition of music’, a 
statement he clarifies in subsequent analysis. 

The disadvantage for the aesthetician, occasioned by the absence of an 
objective medium for music, is manifested by many authors. Let us start 
with one of the greatest and most quoted authorities, Aristotle. He is fre- 
quently cited as having declared music to be the most expressive of the arts— 
“most imitative [of emotions]”’ are his actual words. This quotation comes 
not from an analysis of music but from a discussion of poetic prosody as 
involving expressive intonation. Indeed, the same intonations when not 
word-bound are insufficient to explain the emotional effect of a musical compo- 
sition, and hermeneutics, a branch of music aesthetics essaying such an explana- 
tion, has been unsuccessful. Nevertheless, some music aestheticians believe 
that the incautious generalization of Aristotle’s idea, ‘‘that music is the art of 
feeling par excellence’’* finds corroboration in the sound-sign language of 
animals, in which sounds produced under emotional stress function as a system 
of communication. 

Now it is a well-known fact that any communication can have only the 
functions (1) of signalling emotional states and/or (2) of conveying ideas by 
way of symbols. By their very nature works of art belong to the second type 
of communications, for they are produced by an intellectual process. The kind 
of expression involved in both the inflexion of speech and animal communica- 
tion, on the other hand, belongs to the prerational signal function and can 
constitute only a secondary factor in art, modifying a work but not contributing 
to its artistry, though through externally relating music to emotions and 
gesture it may contribute to the aesthetic experience of an audience, as we 
shall see. 

To speak of music as the art of feeling or emotion is, therefore, a contradic- 
tion in terms; for any work of art, like the solution of a mathematical problem 
or the presentation of a philosophical idea, is an intellectual attainment. 


* Schullian and Schoen, op. cit., 399. 
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IV. THe CONTENT OF Music 


In fact, emotional content is unnecessary in objects that evoke aesthetic 
responses. This can be easily learned from the fact that natural vistas, still 
lives, mathematical formulae, intricate pieces of machinery, and skyscrapers 
may be such objects. (Aesthetic enjoyment, on the other hand, is always, as 
the term indicates, suffused with emotion.) Indeed, works of music, like those 
of representative arts, literature, drama, dance or architecture, are not the 
results of emotional states. This is borne out by the statements of many 
composers, professing that composition for them is an intellectual task based 
on thorough technical craftsmanship. 

The germinal idea, often referred to as the original inspiration, may well 
spring from a deep emotion. But a composition can only be created from it in 
the course of time, if the inspiration is crystallized, intellectualized, and then, 
through a very clear thought process and a proficient technique, expanded and 
developed. This creative process reduces the emotional involvement of the 
composer to a minimum, though not necessarily the emotional tension in him, 
which tends to furnish the ‘feeling tone’ appropriate to the development of 
the germinal idea. 

On this point Susanne Langer offers a great deal of genuine thought and 
insight whose summary follows :5 


“‘Anyone who has worked in more than one medium probably can testify to the sameness 
of the aesthetic emotion accompanying creation in the various arts. But I suspect that 
this characteristic excitement . . . is not the source, but the effect, of artistic labor, 
the personal emotive experience of revelation, insight, mental power. . . . It has often 
been stated that it is the same emotion which overtakes a mathematician as he con- 
structs a convincing and elegant proof; and this is the beatitude which Spinoza . . . 
called ‘the intellectual love of God’. Something like it is begotten in appreciation of 
art, too, though not nearly in the same measure as in producing. . . . Aesthetic pleas- 
ure, then is akin to the satisfaction of discovering truth”’. 


This excellent passage is unfortunately marred by an illogical assumption. 
The artist’s aesthetic emotion cannot possibly be the result of his labour, for 
this labour is, as Mrs. Langer correctly states, directed at creating symbols 
(see below). These symbols cannot cause, but must be the result of original 
insights on the part of the creator, insights which spring from a contemplation 
of his external or internal environment. _ It is well known that artists sometimes 
go through long struggles with their material, and even through sterile periods, 
though their technique is not impaired, until they arrive at new insights or 
clear concepts which they can render in adequate artistic symbols. Numerous 
other people, on the other hand, though they work in the same materials as 
these creative artists, never experience those excitements that lead to creation. 

Mrs. Langer seems to confuse two different aesthetic experiences, both of 
which affect the artist, namely the creative and the audience experience, and 
addresses herself only to the latter. Besides conceiving germinal ideas, the 
artist also appreciates his own work, especially while he labours at it. Inasmuch 


5 Langer, op. cit., 210 f. 
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as he conceives his ideas within the infinite concatenations of nature, his 
emotions, as he perceives all these relations, are, as Mrs. Langer correctly 
states, much stronger than those of appreciators to whom he offers his concep- 
tions purified, that is, minus many of their pristine relations. The work of art 
is the medium through which the appreciator, without the usual encumbrances, 
is enabled to relive or re-experience the artist’s insights. Nevertheless, 
appreciators may discover relations in the work which the artist himself had 
not seen, simply because everybody has his own set of experiences to which he 
relates new ones. 
Clearly Mrs. Langer is correct in writing :* 
“The aesthetic emotion and the emotional content of a work of art are two very different 
things’”’. 
But she treads on shaky ground when she continues :* 
“The aesthetic emotion springs from an intellectual triumph, from . . . achieving 
insight into literally unspeakable realities; but the emotive content of the work is apt 
to be something much deeper than any intellectual experience, more essential, . . . 
something of the life rhythms we share with all . . . creatures; the ultimate realities 
themselves, the central facts of our brief, sentient existence’’. 


The first sentence agrees with our analysis, but the second thought seems 

too romantic. What is only dimly grasped is not necessarily deeper, although 
the dimmer the understanding, the greater the emotion involved, according 
to what has been said above (cf. p. 191). Who put the emotive content into the 
work if not the artist? How could he put anything into it that he could not 
fathom himself, intellectually or emotionally? Why should his work express 
more than he himself can? If there were anything to this notion, we should 
have to speak not of “something much deeper, more essential, efc.”", not of 
“emotive content’, but only of the reflexion of fundamental modes of life 
behaviour, prerational as Mrs. Langer calls it also, therefore of something 
absolutely non-artistic. (The term “deep” itself deserves closer scrutiny. If 
it denotes something that lies deeply buried in the unconscious and requires a 
great effort to be lifted to the light of consciousness, it is an excellent notion; 
but if it is used synonymously with “better or greater or more essential”, it 
should be rejected as an example of a Germanism, of a fuzzy misuse of the 
term.) 
We therefore conclude that the emotion felt in the act of creation is one 
thing and the emotional content of a work of art another; that emotional 
content is not necessary in an aesthetic object, but that when present, it fur- 
nishes to an understanding audience another component for aesthetic 
experience, namely relations to the composer’s psyche. 


V. EMOTION IN THE AESTHETIC RESPONSE 
Just as emotional content is not essential in an aesthetic object, a response 
to emotion is not an essential ingredient of an aesthetic experience and may 
well obscure it. 


* Langer, op. cit., 211. 
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Music may stimulate emotional responses not only by means of intonation 
or melody but also through volume changes, rhythm, tempo, tone colour, use of 
particular ranges, and tone production. These musical ingredients directly 
affect such biological mechanisms as respiration, pulse beat, blood pressure, 
internal secretions, muscular reflexes, and metabolism. Since changes in these 
mechanisms affect the nervous system, they are accompanied by emotions. 
The more ingredients co-operate in a certain effect, the more specific will the 
emotional reaction be, indicating fear, peace, joy, grief, aggressiveness, efc. 
These reactions assume an importance quite out of proportion to their real 
significance in those listeners whose aesthetic approach is lacking on the 
intellectual side, and who therefore concentrate on this one aspect. Such 
people give free play to their imagination, associating with their excitations 
such imagined extraneous causes as their experience and the mood present to 
them. Referring to such listeners, we speak of associative, affective-conative, 
or motor types, depending on whether they associate scenes, emotions, or 
muscular feelings with the music. 

Here we must again beware of a misinterpretation and of a confusion which 
lead to the identification of such experiences with aesthetic ones. The mis- 
interpretation consists in the belief that the main aim of a composer is to induce 
feelings in the listener, and that such an induction constitutes the artistic value 
of the work. This is partly true only in functional music, 7.e., music such as 
ballads, dances or marches, created for the purpose of evoking certain non- 
aesthetic reactions. The value of such works depends in part on the fulfilment 
of these purposes, and the degree to which they are fulfilled assumes aesthetic 
significance for the listener. 

The confusion is that of taking sympathetic feelings, evoked by physiological 
excitations, for primary ones such as are aroused by situations with which we 
have to cope in life. The aesthetic listener does not experience fear, efc., 
when listening to a composition (neither does the appreciator of a poem, a 
drama, a picture, or a ballet); rather he records that among other things such 
an emotion is presented in the work. The biological reactions called forth 
by music indicate to him attitudes of the composer, which he traces through 
sympathy or empathy. Just as the composer has to gain distance from the 
emotion or problem from which his original inspiration sprang in order to 
create the work, so those who contemplate the work must lay a distance 
between themselves and the emotions or problems portrayed. Without this 
distance of objectification, indeed, an aesthetic approach is unthinkable, for 
the audience would commit the mistake of Don Quixote in the puppet show.’ 
From a different direction we thus arrive here again at the necessity of rejecting 
the idea of identification of subject and object in the aesthetic experience. 

While we project the emotions, which we experience by sympathy or 
empathy, back into the composition; the fact remains that we do feel something 
like emotions. In other words, the biological excitations are there, but the 


? This point has been made abundantly clear by Edward Bullough in ‘‘Psychical Dis- 
tance . . .”, British Journal of Psychology, V (1912-13). 
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notice taken of them by the intellect does not lead to further action as usual; 
for art and especially music cannot present objects toward which action may be 
purposefully directed. These emotional excitations are not ne of the 
aesthetic experience. 

To sum up: as media of communication, the arts including music, as far 
as they are arts, impart ideas by way of symbols and do not signal emotions 
felt by the artist at the moment of creation. What emotion or emotions a 
work symbolizes is part, though by no means the whole, of its aesthetic effect, 
if it is intellectually grasped, but not if it merely leads to the arousal of emotions 
in the viewer or auditor. 

These considerations prove the fallacy of the following belief, easily arrived 
at by way of taking music for “the art of emotion’’—the extreme judgment 
that it devoid of intellectual content”. This idea not only false but very 
dangerous. If music, the measure of all arts or their most characteristic 
representative, is devoid of intellectual content, then so are the other arts. 
It would be hard under this circumstance to uphold their dignity and their 
value as arts. 

Neither does this erroneous view explain the therapeutic effect of music.® 
Music for therapy is chosen for its external relations, its associations with 
certain situations or emotions, not because of its intrinsic value. Thus 
functional music—a hymn, a waltz, or a jazz tune—is usually far more effective 
in therapy than a Beethoven symphony. Musical therapy acts through sub- 
conscious or semi-conscious channels, in other words largely through emotions. 
In therapy, therefore, music acts not in the capacity of an art, but in that of a 
sensuous irritant. Its advantage over other stimuli is threefold, namely (1) 
it is well structured; (2) auditory irritations strike directly at the thalamus, 
the control switch of emotions; and (3) as music is stripped of specific external 
relations, the brain can more easily select its own associations, evoked by the 
excitation of the thalamus. The intrinsic artistic values are, if anything, 
disturbing in this process of selection, since they demand critical, intellectual 
activity on the part of the listener, and this activity is usually quite undesirable 
for purposes of therapy because it weakens the purely emotional impact. 

Though emotion is not essential in the response to a work of art, it seems to 
be so in that to a performer. Let us examine what happens when a good actor 
recites a beautiful Chinese poem in the original language to a Western audience. 
With gestures and intonation he may be able to convey the emotional content 
of the poem, and yet the sum total of the ingredients that make it a work of art 
will be completely lost to his auditors. They may derive aesthetic pleasure 
from the actor in this instance, but certainly not from the poem. Similarly in 
music those that react only to the emotional implications of a composition can 
be well said to have had hardly any aesthetic appreciation of the work but only 
of the performance. They are often good judges of performers and conductors, 
but much less successful in criticizing a composition. 


* Schullian and Schoen, op. cit., 404. 
* Ibid., 405. 
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VI. SYMBOLIZATION OF EMOTIONS 


Near the beginning of this paper form was said to be meaningful contour; 
meaningfulness, in turn, was called a function of experience. This important 
general truth has been frequently overlooked by those aestheticians who have 
wrestled with such terms as “‘significance’”’ and “expressiveness” in the arts, 
or ‘‘expression of the idea”’, as well as by others who have tried to explain the 
significance of art on the basis of psychoanalysis as the censored and therefore 
distorted reflection of forbidden desires. The latter are effectively criticized 
by Mrs. Langer’ as not bearing upon questions of value but only on those of 
psychological insight. It may be pointed out, however, that even these insights 
increase aesthetic appreciation, since they furnish an additional set of external 
relations. 

In her stimulating and thorough treatment of significance in music, Susanne 
Langer also comes to reject, correctly, the two most prominent approaches to 
music aesthetics criticized above, namely those centering round the ideas that 
music has the purpose either of stimulating emotions (as a catharsis on the 
part of the listener) or of signifying them (as a product of catharsis on the part 
of the composer). But then she formulates her own theory very similarly by 
giving these ideas a slight twist. According to her the sole import of music is 
that it symbolizes emotions, expresses them symbolically much as does ex- 
pository language only in a different way. This thought is so brilliantly treated 
in her chapter “On Significance in Music” that nothing can be added to it. 

Here follows a summary of her deductions, by way of quotations, some of 
which confirm statements made above. 

“Music does not express the passion, love, or longing of such-and-such an individual on 
such-and-such an occasion, but passion, love, or longing itself’ (from Richard Wagner, 
p. 179). ‘‘The notion of ‘psychical distance’ as the hall-mark of every artistic ‘pro- 
jection’ of experience . . . does not make the emotive contents typical, general, 
impersonal . . ., but it makes them conceivable, so that we can . . . understand them 
without verbal helps and without the scaffolding of an occasion wherein they figure. 
... A composer... articulates . . . complexes of feeling that language cannot 
even name, let alone set forth” (p. 180). On the side of the audience psychical 
“distance . . . is obtained by separating the object and its appeal from one’s own self. 
. . . Distance does not imply an impersonal, purely intellectually interested reila- 
tion. . . . On the contrary, it describes a personal relation, often highly emotionally 
colored. . .. Its peculiarity lies in that . . . it has been cleared of the practical, concrete 
nature of its appeal” (from Edward Bullough, p. 181). “The content has been 
symbolized for us, and what it invites is not emotional response, but insight” (p. 181). 

“There are certain aspects of the so-called ‘inner life’-—physical or mental—which 
have formal properties similar to those of music—patterns of motion and rest, of ten- 
sions and release, of agreement and disagreement, preparation, fulfilment, excitation, 
sudden change, etc. So the first requirement for a connotative relationship between 
music and subjective experience, a certain similarity of logical form, is certainly satis- 
fied” (p. 184 f.). Music has many further semantic properties, ‘‘yet it is not, logically 
speaking, a language, for it has no . . . separable terms with fixed connotations” (a 
vocabulary) nor ‘‘syntactical rules for deriving complex connotations without loss to 
the constituent elements”’ (p. 185 ff.). But music ‘may be a presentational symbol’, 
presenting meanings which language cannot set forth, an idea hard to grasp for our 


1° Langer, op. cit., 167 ff. 
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literally trained minds—trained to doubt “that anything can be known that cannot be 
named” (p. 188 f.). “Indeed it is quite impossible to name everything fascinating in 
music and bring it under definite headings. Therefore music has fulfilled its mission 
whenever our hearts are satisfied” (from J. A. Hiiller, p. 191). Music has “‘intellectual 
value, . . . close relations to concepts, not by virtue of its difficult ‘academic’ laws, but 
in virtue of its revelations. If it reveals the rationale of feelings, the rhythm and pattern 
of their rise and decline and intertwining, to our minds, then it is a force in our mental 
life, our awareness and understanding, and not only our affective experience” (p. 193 /.). 

“Music has all the earmarks of true symbolism, except one, the existence of an 
assigned connotation. It is a form that is capable of connotation, . . . but its import 
is never fixed. .. . Music . . . is an unconsummated symbol. Articulation is its 
life, but not assertion; expressiveness, not expression” (p. 194 f.). ‘‘Therefore music is 
a significant form without conventional significance’ (p. 195). ““The assignment of 
meanings is a shifting, kaleidoscopic play . . . outside the pale of discursive thinking. 
The imagination that responds to music is . . . concerned with . . . formulations of 
vital impulse, balance, conflict, the ways of living and dying and feeling. Because 
no assignment of meaning is conventional, none is permanent beyond the sound that 
passes. .. . The lasting effect is . . . to make things conceivable rather than to 
store up propositions”’ (p. 198). 


Somewhat later we read: 


“Artistic truth, so-called, is the truth of a symbol to the forms of feeling’’ or the degree 
of adequacy of conveying “affective experience .. . on the . . . level of insight and 
attitude. Standards of art are set by the expectations of people whom long conversance 
... has made. . . sensitive . . .; there is no immutable law of artistic adequacy, 
because significance is always for a mind as well as of a form. But a form, a harmony, 
even a timbre that is entirely unfamiliar is meaningless. . . . Grasp requires. . . 
familiarity” (p. 213 f.). 

All this confirms what has been said before; but it also seems to lead back 
to the conclusion that there must be something more to art than the presenta- 
tion of emotions, more to the aesthetic experience than Mrs. Langer assigns to 
it. For surely everybody is familiar with and therefore understands all 
human emotions to some degree, yet the appreciation of the various works of 
art is not so general. 

So much for Mrs. Langer’s contribution. Never before have these ideas 
been expressed in so clear and satisfactory a way. Much of the fuzzy thought 
the student of music aesthetics must otherwise wade through in volume after 
volume is here clarified, critically discussed, and given meaning. Probably 
Susanne Langer has given the definitive treatment to an important phase of 
music aesthetics—the relations between music and emotions; but it will be 
noted that the first paragraph of our quotations applies to the essence of all arts. 


VII. FUNCTIONAL AND PROGRAMME Music 


According to the view here proposed, however, this is but one of several 
phases which, combined, evoke aesthetic experiences. How little Susanne 
Langer’s ideas would aid music critics, for instance, is quite evident. On 
their strength alone, for example, it is plainly impossible to tell why ‘certain 
spinning songs are musically just bad’.“ On the other hand, the many 


4 Langer, op. cit., 202. 
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hundreds of statements and diary entrances of composers as to their emotional 
state when composing certain pieces cannot be treated as entirely irrelevant. 
Nor can the direct emotional impact of certain music on the listener be excluded 
from the aesthetician’s consideration. 

These aspects of the problem have been touched upon before in connection 
with the discussion of whether music is ‘‘the art of feeling”. There they were 
shown not to be identical with the aesthetic experience. Now it is necessary 
to describe their possible contribution to it, and proceed thence to other phases 
of the aesthetic experience. 

It is a well known fact that knowledge of the circumstances surrounding 
the composition of a work enhances the audience’s appreciation. In the terms 
of this paper, such knowledge increases the external relations of the music. 
It is because of this that programme notes, radio comments, and music appreci- 
ation courses are in such demand. To secure such knowledge is one of the 
important tasks of musical research. 

On the other hand, the effect of certain types of music, which produce 
ecstasy in such people as St. Augustine or in some Spanish and Italian dancers 
(of the tarantella or bolero, for instance), or the swooning of bobby-soxers at 
early Wagnerian performances, is an integral part of the particular music and 
its meaning. In the first two cases the effect has to do with the function of 
music in religion and dance; in the last, with intended illusionism. Such 
effects again furnish external relations to the music, without the grasp of which 
the music loses much of its value and can hardly be well judged. Lack of such 
grasp explains, among other things, the failure of people to appreciate or even 
approach Gregorian chants for many centuries. Similarly, judging the melody 
of a ballad without reference to the text will yield curiously distorted or mean- 
ingless results. The fact is that, if the melody is well co-ordinated with the 
text, it is good (for this purpose) and may live; if not, and even if it might yield 
a beautiful symphonic subject, it is bad (for this purpose). Consequently, 
Susanne Langer’s argument does not cover the field of aesthetic experience 
even relative to emotions. 

Moreover, it applies only to “pure’”’ or “‘absolute’’ music. When, in the 
chapter on “The Genesis of Artistic Import’’, she describes the growth of music 
from its ‘“‘two parents, dance and song”’, she indicates that text-bound and 
dance music are really not music at ali, though what they may be she does not 
say. It is surprising that the spirit of art for art’s sake is still so strongly 
entrenched that such a wise observer overlooks the fact that even to-day by 
far more ‘‘functional” than ‘‘absolute” music is written, played, and enjoyed. 
Indeed, functional music, that is, music as part of religion, dance, war, enter- 
tainment, work, festivities, efc., cannot be dismissed so perfunctorily. An 
aesthetic theory must be capable of affording judgment of all these creations 
as well. Such dinner or after-dinner music as Bach suites, English madrigals, 
or Mozart divertimenti; such liturgical music as Palestrina motets, Bach 
cantatas, or Haydn masses; such society or ball-room dances as Lully minuets 
Schubert deutsche, or Strauss waltzes; such ballads as “Edward, My Son” and 
“Down in the Valley”, marches like “Pomp and Circumstance”’ or “Rakoczi’’, 
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or work songs like “The Song of the Volga Boatmen’’, have all acquired the 
standing of art music. Their original functions have been reduced from the 
most prominent to one among many similarly important external relations, 
all of which take second place to the internal ones. This, it is true, happens 
usually only to such works as satisfy artistic craftsmanship; but at first they 
must have fulfilled their function well. 

In this respect music in no way differs from the other arts. The Bayeux 
tapestries, the statues of Bamberg cathedral, the Sistine Madonna, or the 
Washington Monument belong in definite contexts and are functional works. 
They can also be contemplated as separate works of art to which their original 
functions furnish external settings, which, when considered, enhance the aes- 
thetic pleasure derived from them. Indeed, thousands of similar functional 
tapestries, statues, pictures, and buildings lack the adequate internal and 
external relations that confer artistic value on the works named above, and 
therefore do not acquire the status of works of art. 

The artistic value of a work, therefore, does not depend on whether or not 
it is absolute or functional in conception. As a matter of fact, originally 
functional works have a slight advantage over the absolute ones from the start, 
since their function furnishes an additional set of relations. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that liturgical or dance music, religiously inspired pictures, statues, and 
buildings, and other works of functional art are somewhat more readily accepted 
by audiences than works ~f absolute art. It may well be argued that in the 
latter the relation to function has only become more tenuous, but is still 
present. 

VIII. Mutti-RELATIONAL AESTHETICS 


The discussion up to this point has produced the following fundamental 
statements about the aesthetic experience: 


1. The aesthetic experience, whether creative or recreative, depends largely 
on the personality, background, and attitude of the person involved, rather 
than on the object. 

2. It consists in critical contemplation without involving the power 
moments of either control or submission. 

3. It is suffused with the feelings of satisfaction at the new vistas and of 
peace from the power moment. 

4. Asan intellectual process it is based on “psychical” distance. 

5. Its sources are the internal and external relations of the contemplated 
object. 

6. The discovery of these relations, that is, of aesthetic meaning or sig- 
nificance, is a function of familiarity. 

7. External relations are based on consummated internal ones; artistic 
value therefore depends largely on mastership over the medium of the art. 

8. A work of art is a presentational, not a discursive symbol, conveying an 
artist’s original insights into various relationships; appreciation results from 
recapturing these insights. 
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9. Artistic truth or value is proportionate to the clarity of the artist’s 
insights and the adequacy of the symbols used for them as well as to the number 
and novelty of relations revealed in his work, which depend partly on the 
audience. 


These premises lead to the rejection of two variously maintained theories of 
the origin of art. For art can be the result neither of a catharsis of emotions, 
a getting-rid of nervous tension or energy, nor of physiological play, because 
in both instances the process of production is non-contemplative and primarily 
non-intellectual and can therefore be observed in both humans and animals. 
In both instances physical motion is the primary purpose, and pseudo-artistic 
results are mere by-products that usually remain quite unobserved by the 
person or animal producing them. 

There is a species of games that consists in discovering or solving intellectual 
problems, which, unlike the two activities just mentioned, is specifically human. 
While there are certain parallels between such games and artistic activities, 
the purposes and appreciation of either differ radically. The solution of a 
play problem is the victory over a real or imaginary opponent and has no value 
beyond this; the solution of an artistic problem is only a step toward the 
mastery of the material, and acquires artistic value only when used as a tool for 
symbolizing certain relational insights. The former involves the power moment 
in the final attainment, while in the latter this moment occurs only on the pre- 
artistic, technical level. 

Such a game with the technical material of an art may issue in artistic 
creation, if at some point in the game the plane of activity is switched in this 
sense. Similarly either of the first two activities may at some point lead to 
artistic creation, but this point occurs only in human beings and is clearly 
apprehended by the person involved as a fundamental switch of direction. 
In other words, artistic creation may be initiated by a release of nervous energy 
or by play, but it is essentially different from either. The artist well knows 
the distinction between playful improvisation and organized artistic endeavour, 
although to the casual observer one may seem to fade into the other. 

The position taken throughout this paper has been that the sources of 
aesthetic pleasure are the multi-relational aspects of the aesthetic situation, 
which are most easily analyzed as those of the contemplated object. Every 
art has its own set of internal relations, derived from its materials. In a 
picture, for example, they are those of geometric design ; of affinities and con- 
trasts of colour; of texture and brush technique; of presentation or type of 
abstraction and emphasis; and perhaps several more. In a poem, internal 
relations are found in versification ; in rhyme; in the choice of words, including 
repetitions, variations, contrasts, cadence, and alliteration; in presentation 
of subject matter; efc. 

The technique of the medium in which the work of art is to take shape must 
be adequately mastered by the artist to make the work adequate in internal 
relations. This mastership in turn yields satisfaction to an appreciator, but 
the basis of such an appreciation is familiarity with the medium and its 
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technical possibilities. The entire system of internal relations lies embedded 
in the medium. To overlook or to understate this fact means pulling the basis 
from underneath any aesthetic theory. In the emphasis on it, though a too 
one-sided one, lies the importance of Hanslick’s little book On the Beautiful in 
Music. 

But every art also possesses its own external relations, though there is 
much greater similarity among the arts in this respect. A picture is externally 
related to the painter’s life in general and to the particular time when he 
created the picture; to his character; to the purpose of the picture; to the 
philosophical and other ideas of the period and their influence upon the 
materials employed—pigments, brushes, type of stone in murals, efc.; to other 
pictures or works of art presenting similar ideas; to ourselves and our social 
circumstances; to the place where it is; etc. For a poem similar external 
relations hold. But here the symbolic or associational meanings of words help 
to deepen the content by opening new vistas. At times a geometric lay-out 
furnishes another relation—external to the poem though internal to a picture. 
Quotations are a further means of establishing relations; and there are others. 

It would be illuminating to pursue all such relations for every art. But 
since the guiding ideas can be well expressed in discussing only one, the follow- 
ing considerations will be limited to music aesthetics. The following is a list 
of relations revealed in music, some of which have been discussed above: 


I. Internal Relations 
1. Rhythm. 2. Melody. 3. Harmony. 


4. Counterpoint. 5. Tone colour or instrumentation. 

6. Expression or interpretation, including dynamics, tempo, and tone pro- 
duction (staccato, legato, portato, etc.). 

7. Form or meaningful contour. 


II. External Relations 


8. Gesture or certain melodic-rhythmic characteristics. 

g. Programme, including textual, pictorial and dramatic associations. 

10. Ethics or the expression of the composer’s emotions and ideas, and his 
technical mastery. 

11. Psyche or semi- and subconscious drives and motives of the composer 
symbolized by the music. 

12. Function or intended social use. 

13. Historical-social conditions surrounding the creation. 

14. The place of the work among the works of the composer and in music 
history in general. 

15. The personality and technical proficiency of the performers. 

16. Historical-social conditions of the performance, including the audience, 
the instruments employed, and the place and time of performance. 


There is, of course, music without harmony and counterpoint, such as 
Gregorian chants or Indian songs; performer(s) and audience may be identical, 
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there may be no obvious programmatic associations; biographical, psycho- 
logical, and historical-social facts about the composer may be unknown; and 
so forth. But ideally all these relations are present in each work of Western 
music. The more of them are missing, unknown, or unobserved, the poorer 
is the aesthetic pleasure, other things being equal. When, for instance, two 
people listen to the same performance, the one who knows more about the 
music that is played will have more satisfaction and/or better judgment about 
it. His better judgment may seem to reduce his pleasure as compared with 
that felt by the less sophisticated person; but the pleasure of the latter is, then, 
either not of an aesthetic nature but sensuous, or due to an inordinately promi- 
nent novelty aspect caused by his lack of previous experience. 

In one sense form can be said to include several or all of the internal rela- 
tionships. With equal justification it may be called a subdivision of rhythm. 
This contradiction is due to an unclear employment of the term. We employ 
it here only as signifying the geometric element translated into time. As such 
form is indeed a subdivision of rhythm, but so important a one that it deserves 
a separate rubric. All internal relations may be called the elements or in- 
gredients of music. The combination of elements 1-4 is often called texture. 
The characteristic use of the elements constitutes style. 

The presentation of internal relationships is held to be wholly intentional 
on the part of the composer, except for weaknesses. Among external relation- 
ships, on the other hand, we also find important unintentional ones. External 
relations may also be divided into those connected with the creation of the work, 
8-14, and those connected with its performance, 15-16, while internal ones are 
all part of the creative process. In aesthetic objects other than works of art 
most or all the intentional external relations are absent, and so is the intention 
from the internal relations. This accounts in part for the usually weaker effect 
of such objects, as for example of natural scenery. Another reason therefor 
is, of course, that, whereas in his work an artist clarifies the relationships for 
us, most of us are unable to discover them adequately in nature without his 
guidance. 

As stated before, most of the external relations affect all arts, whereas the 
internal ones change with the medium, though rhythm and form are basic to 
all arts and the other internal relations find close analogies in most arts. 
The aesthetic significance of the various relationships differs widely from work 
to work, but in general the greater the number of relationships revealed by or 
discovered in comparable objects, the greater is their aesthetic value. Ob- 
viously it is not the mere fact of the existence of such relations and the know- 
ledge of their existence that create artistic value or truth, but primarily the 
adequacy of their symbolization and the congruity of their combination. 
These reflect the artist’s adequacy in both intuitive grasp and technical attain- 
ment. This adequacy cannot be determined in a general way, however; it 
must be judged in terms of the individual work. All that aesthetics can 
attempt to do, being general, is to point out the avenues of approach by which 
this adequacy may be judged. The relations listed above would seem to 
constitute these avenues. 


Prokofiev's fifth Symphony 


WILLIAM W. AUSTIN 


Since the death of Sergei Prokofiev in 1953, his music has in some respects 
become easier to hear and to study on its own merits. No longer can criticism 
aspire either to correct the composer’s ‘‘formalistic deviations from Socialist 
Realism’, or, on the other hand, to encourage his personal integrity and tacit 
resistance to tyranny. Freed from criticizing the composer, we may better 
criticize his works; rather than interpreting snatches of them, or rough im- 
pressions of them, as symptorns of tendencies in his career, we may realistically 
consider whole works of art in their integrity and fullness; as such we can use 
them only if we know them well. 

One of the compositions that makes a strong claim to be considered closely 
and as a whole is the fifth Symphony, op. 100,-written in 1944. 


I. Andante 
Exposition 0-10 
(t.e. from the beginning to rehearsal number 10) 
o-o? The opening theme of the symphony is a soaring, lyrical idea, asym- 
metrical, like an arioso recitative. 


The arioso is one long phrase, in three breaths, each a distinct motive. 
In the first and last motives the dotted rhythm suggests latent power, 
despite the soft legato of the whole melody. The outstanding feature 
of the accompaniment is the raised fourth degree (ef). It does not 
disturb the serene diatonic melody, but when it appears for the third 
time, in the bass, making a fantastic bare tritone against the climac- 
tic tonic of the melody, it creates a tension of symphonic proportions. 


*This and all the following examples are reprinted by permission of the copyright owners, 
Leeds Music Corporation, 322 West 48th Street, New York. 
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The progression that resolves this tritone into the dominant triad is 
abnormal, and rouses our expectation of a more conclusive resolution 
to come. 

But now, during a four-measure pause before the next phrase, the 
subdominant (ep) is reinforced with a rich chord from the minor 
mode, and a minor scale, as if to overwhelm the hopes connected 
with the raised fourth. 


> 


7 vi 


Here.also the suggestion of power in the dotted rhythm comes closer 
to the surface. 

The violins enter on the dominant as if to begin a repetition of the 
arioso; the bass slips down to the critical note (e4) and the whole 
structure slips with it to a new, distant key (Bp: V= a:VI). This is 
the sort of procedure that Prokofiev’s young son must have had in 
mind when he said ‘“Daddy writes music just like anyone else and 
then he Prokofievizes it’’.* The procedure of sudden modulation 
by half-step is surely characteristic of him. At the same time it is 
not so arbitrary or superficial a device as it seems to many listeners, 
like the little boy; it serves both immediately expressive and long- 
range structural purposes. Here the slipping tonality occurs with 
a crescendo, espressivo, and a new richness of texture, and it fulfills 
some of the vague expectation aroused by the raised fourth of the 
first phrase, which is the dominant of the new key. 

At the second breathing spot in the arioso, the phrase is cut off by 
the overlapping entry of a third phrase, in the wood-winds, starting 
as if to present the theme in the key of the major third (D) but 
slipping to that of the minor third (Dp). This phrase is interrupted, 
after its first breath, by a vigorous motive in the strings, which 
pushes back toward the major third. 

The winds insist on the lower key, repeating the end of the first 
motive of the arioso; the strings repeat their effort, but then agree 
to make a sort of cadence (Dp) with a diminuendo. 

-3 The cadencing triad is a pivot for returning to the fundamental 
tonic (Dp :I = bp : iii) with normal voice-leading through an authen- 
tic cadence. 

3-4 All the bass instruments in unison present a new theme. 


*Reported by the composer’s friend Serge Moreux in his book on Béla Bartéh, p. 113. 
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This melody has something in common with the arioso, at least the 
wavy curve over the same range, but it moves more urgently, and 
has brought the non-diatonic tension into the melody. The second 
part of this urgent melody recalls and develops the dotted rhythmic 
pattern of the arioso, while making a paraphrased extension of its 
own antecedent phrase. The last note of the urgent theme overlaps 
a reappearance of the arioso, now shining in the trumpet, in the sub- 
dominant key (Ep). This in turn is cut off by a return of the urgent 
theme in the subdominant. 

With still tighter dovetailing, the avioso appears in the violins, in the 
key of the Neapolitan, and is carried through to its second breathing 
point, with a diminuendo. Here the latter half of the urgent theme 
leads with crescendo to 

a tutti climax with a slipping progression to a new chord (F : vi). 
A gradual diminuendo, reducing the motives of the arioso to mere 
passage-work of continuous motion (eighth-notes), and settling on a 
dominant chord (F : I*) without a cadence, makes a relaxed approach 
to 

(Poco pit mosso) the principal contrasting theme: 


E. IVofIV VofIv V (ii Vofv) 


The characteristic dotted rhythm on some of the down-beats links 
the new theme to the arioso, despite the predominant contrast. 
This swinging melody has a feathery accompaniment, tremolando 
arpeggiando, slightly obscuring the chord-progressions, which are 
quite conventional. Again, the “Prokofievizing’’, which might be 
thought shallow if this passage were considered out of context, is 
exactly right for its place in the structure; a more profoundly 
thoughtful passage here would unbalance the movement. 
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The swinging tune is repeated in richer timbres, with slight variations 
involving more use of the dotted rhythm, and a new twist at the end 
leading to 

(Tempo I) a tutti presentation of a closing theme: 


The dotted rhythm has risen to dominate here. The melody is 
accompanied by a pedal point (F) and rich chromatic passing chords. 
At once the dotted theme is repeated, in a slightly thinner texture, 
with its cadence extended in syncopation, leading to 

the final closing motives: 


a 


) 


animato 


Here the raised fourth that marked the first theme has a dominating 
place, and together with the new nervous rhythms of these motives, 


suggests that a rich development is in store. 


Development 10-17 
We begin with the arioso (Ex. 1) complete in the bass, pp. The 
hesitant passage that followed the arioso originally (Ex. 2) also 
reappears, expanded, partly inverted, and enhanced in mystcrious 
tone-colour with divided strings, some, pizzicato, doubling others, 
tremolando. 
As the mystery increases, animando, the horn takes up the theme in 
the subdominant. At the first breathing point violins overlap with 
the dotted theme (Ex. 5). 
12 The trumpet begins the arioso in a new key (Ab) and slips to another 
(G). 
-12* Flute and clarinet answer trumpet’s first breath with the last breath 
of the arioso, causing a shift to the dominant (F). 
12° Cello and bassoon further the complicated disorientation with the 
middle motive of the arioso. 
125 Violins intrude with the jittery figure of the closing motive (Ex. 6). 
12%-12® Cello and bassoon repeat; so do violins. 
12 Wood-winds use the final motive of the arioso to modulate to 
124-12" the subdominant, where the urgent melody (Ex. 3) and the jittery 


figure appear in counterpoint. 
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13-14 


14-155 


15°-17 


Thé rough chordal fragment of the closing motive joins the sixteenth- 
note fragment and fragments of the urgent theme for an excited 
development, all over static harmony (Ep). 

Suddenly the easy, swinging theme (Ex. 4) soars out while the 
counterpoint continues. This is complete justification for the mild 
ease of the theme as it appeared in the exposition. Its later part 
(in D) is now extended, and leads, allargando, to 

another, slightly varied statement of the same theme in a new key 
(C). This time the latter part (in B) is compressed, and leads, with 
slight ritard, to 


Recapitulation 17-23 
the arioso in the tonic, transformed in character by the sound of 
full brass choir, ff, and cymbal rolls. The accompaniment is en- 
riched with more occurrences of the raised fourth all resolving to the 
dominant. 
There is no pause now, but a free imitative treatment of the arioso, 
leading directly to 
the urgent theme and combinations of the two themes, as in the 
exposition, passing through the keys of the two thirds (D and Dp), 
and through a smooth climax and diminuendo to 
the easy swinging theme in the tonic, with its original light texture, 
gradually thickened at the end to lead quickly to 
the dotted theme and on to the fragmentary closing motive, dying 


away and then rising again for the weak cadence (bp :ii raised, then 
natural, then lowered) to 


Coda 23-end 
the tonic. On a pedal, rolled by drum and piano, a phrase is built, 
resembling at first the latter half of the urgent theme but turning 
into a paraphrase of the arioso in the subdominant. 
This new phrase is repeated with added percussion. 
In soft contrast, the motive of the mysterious pause (Ex. 2), which 
was missing from the recapitulation, appears in the subdominant. 
Then the coda phrase is compressed, with contrary motion leading 
through extremely rich non-harmonic dissonances, among which the 
raised fourth is most prominent, to the final tonic triad. 


17-18 
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II. marcato 
Main Section 26-36 

26-27 Over a quasi-ostinato of thirds appears a tune, like the most boisterous 

of Russian dances: 


But this tune, for all its naive bounce, simple chords, and four- 
measure square cut, is a treasury of motives apt for variation, and 
is on the move tonally even before its development begins. More- 
over it is linked to the serious first movement by prominent raised 
fourths, marked above with asterisks. 

27-28 The four-measure tune is repeated with new colour, and modulates 
to the relative major and its relative major (Ap). Instead of settling 
there the modulation continues in a circle (to f, to c, to b, where the 
tune naturally leads back to D). 

28-29 A stretch of sheer colour and furious ostinato rhythm moves from 

tonic minor to relative minor (b). Here the “head” of the tune 

appears, in the trombone, with its tritone reinforced. 


At the end of the passage, when the prevailing key (b) has been 
thoroughly shaken with the threat of a remote modulation (C) we 
go on to 

29-30 two measures of the tune, varied, then the whole tune in a new key 
(e going to G) with the extension, as in Ex. 8 (to g). 

30-31 The tune carries us on restlessly, to the tonic again (from g to Bp: 
back to g, then d) where the fury of Ex. 9 is repeated, this time 
staying in the tonic. All the modulations up to this point have been 
so fleeting that they serve no structural purpose, but they contribute 
to the general-air of excitement perhaps even more than the 
orchestration does. 

31-32 While the rhythmic accompaniment continues with tonic in the 

bass, a new melody, in muted violins, makes a contrast with slurred 

notes; this melody again emphasizes the raised fourth—or has it 
become a lowered fifth? 
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The phrase is repeated. Then a wonderful transitional passage 
sustains the last note, presents an important new variation of the 
accompaniment motive, and anticipates the variation of the tune 
that is about to come. 


32-33 


33-34 


Two measures of the dance-tune, varied, are developed sequentially 
and finally dissolved in another return of the furious passage (Ex. 9). 
(Pochissimo pit animato) In a sudden hush, the ostinato goes on, and 
a bassoon presents half of the tune in augmentation, Jegato, with 
mock mournfulness. Other instruments interject a fragment at 


English horn and clarinet vary the augmented version of the tune, 
and are greeted with a more obvious fragment: 
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36-37 


37-38 


38-39 


39-40 


40-42 


42-43 


43-47 


47-48 
48-51 


51-52 


52-53 


53-54 


At last the ostinato fades away, while celli rise toward 


Interlude: Meno mosso 36-37 


a shrill new four-measure tune, treating the raised fourth as part of 
an augmented sixth chord, which alternates with the major tonic as 
in a damaged harmonica. This new tune is repeated with a slight 
variation. 

Trio: mosso 37-47 
A new dance begins, in triple time. The first phrase of the melody 
comes to rest in its seventh measure, and the violins fill in this and 
the next measure with sweeping chords, so lush that they must be 
repeated, upsetting the symmetrical structure with a ninth and tenth 
measure before the second phrase of the melody can begin. The 
harmony alternates tonic and dominant, with smooth chromatic 
passing-tones, including the raised fourth quite surreptitiously in 
both melody and ‘“‘fill-in’’. 
A second phrase answers the first, and is followed by a corresponding 
pause. 
An epode completes the section, with richer harmony (D:I V V, of 
ii V?ofvi V,of V d:VIVIID:]}). 
A colourful animated four-measure phrase serves as contrast, 
modulating (D, Bp, D, G) and leading to 
an entirely new and very remote key (Db) for a triple distortion of 
the interlude tune, resolving inte 
yet another key (C) for a ¢uéti recapitulation of the triple dance. 
The pauses after the first two phrases are now filled by the animated 
bit from 40-42. The second pause is manoeuvered so that the 
section can end in the fundamental tonic (D). Then the trio is 
rounded off with the original ‘“‘fill-in’’ from 37-38, combined with 
fragments of the interlude theme. 


Interlude: Meno mosso ‘47-51 
The first interlude is exactly recapitulated. 
A new bit in the same tempo develops the first measure of the main 
dance-tune (in d, c, bp) and with accelerando moves to 


Tempo primo 51-end 
the key of the first modulation in the movement (f). Here the 
ostinato reappears, in its furious version of Ex. 9. Then comes the 
developed form of the tune, in the tonic, as it was at 32. 

The next section corresponds to 31, the muted violin strain, but in 
the complementary key (f). 

Now comes a varied recapitulation of 29-30, modulating boldly 
(from g to e to Gp), and suddenly returning to 

the tonic for a recapitulation of 48-51. 
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56-end A new f¢utti climax converts the raised fourth in the “‘head’”’ of the 
tune (cf. Ex. 12 and 13) to an unequivocal lowered fifth: 


colla 15ma b 
This flat fifth is hammered in as an inverted pedal-point over disso- 
nant passing-chords, which finally resolve on the tonic, minus its 
fifth. 
III. Adagio 
Main Section 58-64 

58-60 An introductory accompanying texture establishes at once the 
distinctive broad character of this movement and its connection, 
through the raised fourth, with the first and second movements. 


cl. 
Ex.15 3? Ci.b. 15 mab 
+ & 


Pt. 


“Vin. 15 ma 


The enormous arch of melody that rises over the steadily moving 
accompaniment reaffirms the seriousness of the raised fourth. The 
chord-progressions never move clearly out of the key, but many of 
them are weak, and above them nonharmonic tones threaten to 
wander off into some remote key. This is as typical of Prokofiev 
as anything we have encountered so far: no other composer has made 
a single tonality stretch quite so achingly. 


Ex14 > > 
In. D 
colf 6vab 
- appog- . 
IV vi Vv T appog. I Vofii ii 
Ha., Piece. 
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In a fuller, subtly varying texture, the melody is repeated, in the 
remote key a half-step below the tonic. A measure of the theme is 
omitted—the one marked in Ex. 15 by brackets. 

The plaintive half-cadence of the melody is repeated, with ornaments, 
and repeated again; then chromatic coritrary motion leads to 

the dominant where the ornamented cadence motive is developed 
in crescendo to 

the tonic where a new melody appears, tutti, 


only to prepare for 
the main theme to resume with the measure after the brackets, in 
the remote key (E). The theme goes on to its half-cadence, which is 
repeated as before. 


Contrast 64-72 


A new sonority and a new melody maintain the harmony (e: V) 
and the mood of passionate lament. The dotted rhythm recalls the 
first movement, but here in the slow tempo it is charged with new 
intensity. 


A diminuendo and ritard lead through a quast-recitative based on the 
falling fifth (from the main theme’s cadence) to 
-67-68 something like a military dirge: 


New as this sounds, it shares motives with the main theme of the 
movement and also with the arioso of the Andante. It leads to 
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more of the dotted rhythm, which becomes counterpoint for a 

recapitulation of the dirge. 

(Poco pi animato) The materials of Ex. 17 and 18 are combined, 

alternated, and modified, without any significant harmonic change, 

up to 

a huge ¢uéti climax, which begins an ostinato recalling the introduction 

to this movement. This gradually diminishes to prepare for 
Recapitulation 72-end 

the return of the main theme (Ex. 15) in the tonic, played by the 

strings. 

Now the half-cadence is extended, as it was earlier in the remote key, 

with enough compression to bring soon 

the tutti passage corresponding to 62* (Ex. 16). As before, the last 

of the main theme is now resumed, in the remote key (E). This 

leads not to another repetition of the familiar lamenting cadence, 

but to 

a new phrase, a soothing answer to the main theme: 


be: 


19 Pice. 
pra 


69-71 
71-72 
72-73 
73-74 
74-75 
75-76 
ev EB:ii 
Ob. bam 
a 
E:IV 
ce. 
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76-77 


77-end 


The richly varied sonorities of this phrase do not conceal its funda- 
mental concern with the tritone (e-bp) which is the basis of the 
Franckian harmony. 

A simple progression shows the direct relation of the remote key to 
the fundamental key, and the new phrase (Ex. 19) is repeated by 
strings, a half-step higher, leading to 

the cadence in the tonic, followed by a lovely eight-measure elabora- 
tion of the introductory accompaniment. 


IV. Allegro giocoso 


78-79 


79-80 


Introduction 78-80 
Over a dominant pedal (f) appears a tentative sounding phrase 
(not at all giocoso as yet) and then the last of the three motives of the 
arioso, in the dominant. The tentative phrase repeated leads to 
the arioso complete in the dominant (poco pit tranquillo). 


Ritornello 80-83 
(Tempo I) Violas alone on the persistently problematical raised 
fourth establish a festive finale rhythm, and arouse suspicions of a 


fugue; but no, their rhythm is mere accompaniment and their note 
a mere acciaccatuva to the tonic triad, over which the clarinet presents 


The dotted rhythm and the slipping harmonic progressions here 
assume the sarcastic impudence that has always endeared Prokofiev 
to his friends, and offended every vested interest. 

Violins make a blatant wrong note of the raised fourth. 


This blatant motive, while serving as a natural continuation of the 
impudent melody, also clearly recalls the excited closing motive 
from the Andante. Now violins take over the impudent melody 
starting in the subdominant, but ending in the dominant, and so 
returning to the blatant motive in the tonic. This is only in order 
to switch capriciously to 
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Episode 83-89 
83-84 anew key (C) for a new theme: 


=> 


CI Vofv 


The “‘wrong notes” are more and more fantastic, but the strong root- 
progressions overrule them more and more firmly. After long 
standing on static harmony, we move (through Dp) to 

84-85 another new starting-point (A) where the melody of the episode is 
repeated, with its elements somewhat rearranged and decked in new 
colours. 

85-87 Now we move to the dominant, for the exposition of a closing theme, 
contrasting in its calmer mood. 


Ex. 23 


Str 


87-89 A fragment from the earlier episode reasserts the raised fourth; 
it makes counterpoint for the repetition of the calm closing theme. 
The harmony merely circles in the dominant (F), to mark off this 
passage as the biggest articulation in the finale. 

Ritornello 89-93 
The impudent theme returns in the tonic, with four interpolations 
of a two-measure fragment of the closing theme, bringing the raised 
fourth to the fore, but maintaining the calm mood of the section 
immediately preceding. 
The blatant motive returns, extended. 
The ‘entative phrase from the introduction to the finale returns, 
with subsiding interjections of the blatant wrong notes, and leads to 
a diminuendo and ritard on a rich dissonance (Bp: V, with an un- 
resolved appoggiatura to the ninth) which is a pivot-chord for an 
important modulation (dp : V, with added sixth). 
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New Episode 93-101 
93-94 The pivot-turn into the new major key (Db) is executed by the 
unaccompanied opening notes of a final hymn of confidence: 


96-97 
97-98 


What is Prokofiev confident of? In the Symphony of course he 
leaves this question unanswered. This hymn is the kind of melody 
that he uses in his vocal music to set a text with patriotic sentiment, 
or an expression of international solidarity among peace-loving 
peoples—such words ring hollow and horrible to me, as to many 
admirers of the music. On some occasions, such as the finale of the 
Cantata On Guard for Peace, Prokofiev's music itself seems to me 
contaminated by the deceitful bombast of the words: it sounds too 
much like the music of a patriotic film from Hollywood. But the 
music of the fifth Symphony rings true to my ears, and the confident 
theme even revives my hopeful trust in whatever I am inclined to 
trust, just as the themes of the Adagio deepen my compassion for 
whatever I incline to feel compassion for. In one of his last published 
writings, a brief article on ‘Music and life’’,* Prokofiev discusses 
these two compositions in a manner suggesting that he ranked their 
values as I do. Twice he refers to the Cantata as “‘this modest 
work”’, although he reaffirms what he expressed in it, ‘‘the confidence 
that there will be no more war, that the peoples will defend peace 
and protect civilization, children, our future’. The Symphony, he 
implies, does not express this particular confidence. In it, he says, 
“T wanted to sing of the free, happy man, his mighty power, his 
chivalry, and his purity of spirit. I cannot say that I chose this 
theme myself—rather it grew in me and demanded to be expressed. 
I wrote the kind of music that grew ripe within me and finally filled 
up my whole soul”. These vague words provide no answer to our 
question, but they might be useful in refuting more precise answers 
proffered by hasty critics. 

Imitative treatment of the new theme leads to 

a restatement of it by horns and other winds, in a new key (D). 
The beginning of a third statement, by trombones, runs off the track 
to 

another key (C) and efforts to return using fragments of the strong 
episode (Ex. 23), prove vain; so a compromise is made on 

still another key (Ab). Here the hymn returns, with flowing 
chromatic accompaniment (in eighths). 


* German translation by Eva Folprecht, published in Musik und Gesellschaft I1 (1952), 416-17; 
English translation from the German by WA. 
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Now trombones carry the hymn farther, but at the cadence they 
siip again (to E). Again efforts to rise with the fragments of the 
episode theme are vain. 
The blatant theme (Ex. 21) returns, and the harmony thickens, 
recalling the end of the second movement (E:V, of IV =C:V, = 
Bp: V;b) and leading to 
7 
Ritornello 101-103 
101-102 The impudent theme (Ex. 20) complete, at home in the tonic. 


102-103 As at 82, a restatement begins in the subdominant and ends in the 
dominant, for a return of the blatant theme in the tonic. 


Recapitulation of First Episode 103-106 


103-104 The first episode (Ex. 22) returns, in a new key (G), with 
104-106 the closing theme (Ex. 23) in the subdominant. 
Ritornello 106-109 

106-107 So back to the impudent tune in the tonic, with interpolations from 
the closing theme as at 89-91. 

107-1078 The blatant theme (Ex. 21) returns, not only extended, but exagger- 
ated by the clash of a Phrygian II chord against the Lydian fourth— 
a clash that suggests once more that our problematical note is really 
a Locrian fifth. 

1078-108 Half of the tune appears in the bass against the blatant wrong notes 
in the violins. 

108—108* The wrong notes are treated in diminution, leading to a perfect 
cadence. 

108%-109! This passage is repeated, reinforced with the clashing Phrygian 
chord more heavily doubled than before. The cadence overlaps 


Coda 1og-end 

1og-110 the first half of the hymn of confidence (Ex. 24) entering trium- 
phantly in the tonic, in the trombones, while wrong notes continue 
to chatter above. This is repeated, condensed. 

110-111 The cadence of the blatant motive recurs; then the second half of the 
hymn, and again the cadential turn from the climax of the hymn. 
The mood of exalted confidence has taken account of the most out- 
rageous difficulties: the raised fourth with all its accumulated conno- 
tations has been absorbed in a conclusive singing cadence. 


Ex. 25 vio. — Vin. | 
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111-112 The wrong-note motive dissolves into jubilant figuration and a 
simple cadence dominates it, recalling the closing theme and coda 
of the Andante. 

112-113 An ostinato (bb: V,/1) gradually diminishes to 

113-end a mere forte, where the bass makes a new ostinato for a plagal cadence, 
with the tritone resolving into the subdominant (ep), over and over 
and over to the final tonic unison tuéti. 


The whole Symphony coheres and progresses in relation to the tritone. 
This coherence and progress are difficult to describe in words: they can be 
comprehended by simply reviewing the excerpts cited in Ex. 1-2, 6-10, 12-15, 
19-26. Then they can be summarized still further in the following way: 


This harmonic abstraction owes something to the analyses of the classics by 
Schenker and his disciples, but it is essentially different, as any of them would 
quickly point out. My analysis does not suggest that the composition is a 
“prolongation” of the structural intervals shown, or that every element in the 
“foreground” is hierarchically related to this structure. What it shows is 
merely a strand of coherence and progress in the music, which Prokofiev uses 
along with various other means, including conventional modulations, cadences, 
and recapitulations. The recognition of this particular strand has increased 
my pleasure in the music, and my respect for it. I think that insensitivity to 
strands of this sort is betrayed in most of the descriptive and critical comment 
on Prokofiev’s stvle that I hear and read, and that most critics could not take 
account of such strands without radically revising their judgment. I suspect 
that this strand of the music was not planned with the deliberation of Hinde- 
mith’s tonal schemes and Schénberg’s twelve-tone technique, but that rather 
it ‘grew and demanded to be expressed”, as Prokofiev says of the “‘theme’’ of 
the ‘free, happy man”’. 


——_— 
4 


Henri Joseph Rigel 
BY 
ROBERT SONDHEIMER 


Tue Editor asked me to write an article on Mozart’s relations to the preclassics. 
The term “‘preclassics” refers to those composers of the eighteenth century who, 
turning away from the concepts valid in the preceding epoch of the Suite and 
pursuing a diametrically opposed tendency, were incited to create a new lan- 
guage. Mozart who was born while this revolution had been in progress came 
quite naturally, if one considers the far-reaching compass of his ingenuity, to 
be the rich heir of the possessions accumulated by the preclassics. Yet, to 
enlighten satisfactorily on this process is a task which, besides surpassing the 
space at my disposal, would be difficult to accomplish theoretically, owing to 
the fact that even the informed reader does not acknowledge this pre-Mozartean 
art as one of spiritual significance, but rather as one of too much void, dull and 
primitive musical sound. Thus, in spite of the explicitness of my book on 
Haydn, I was not gratified by any appreciation of my endeavour to establish 
Haydn’s historical position by exposing his relations to his preclassical pre- 
decessors. 

Instead, therefore, I prefer to acquaint the reader with but one of those 
preclassics who left a strong impression on Mozart’s mind: Henri Joseph Rigel. 
With his tender and deeply touching sentiment, he certainly pleased the 
growing Mozart and gave him a key to his own personality. Moreover, he 
left a few works which, in their exquisite style and striking emotional assur- 
ance, could not have been surpassed even by Mozart. 

When and where Mozart listened to a work by Rigel for the first time cannot 
be ascertained. As, however, Rigel’s compositions were well-known in 
Germany and Austria as well as in France, Mozart had not to wait until his 
second stay in Paris to hear some of them. Indeed, how lasting the impression 
was he had from Rigel is illustrated by the mere fact that he transported the 
subject of the second movement of Rigel’s op. 12 no. 5 to the andantino of his 
great Fantasia for piano. 

Rigel was born on the gth February, 1741, at Wertheim on the Main in 
lower Franconia. His original name, Heinrich Joseph Riegel, was later on 
accommodated to the French spelling, and as composer he became known as 
Rigel. Except date and place, nothing of Rigel’s origin was hitherto known. 
Investigations undertaken at my suggestion by Fritz Gaschiitz of Wertheim 
resulted in the discovery of his family. His father was the Rentamtmann 
Georg Caspar Riegel, engaged from about 1725 till his death in 1754 by the 
prince Léwenstein. Heinrich Joseph was born of his second marriage into 
which he entered in 1736 with Maria Anna, born Kallenbach. Of the eleven 
children of his father’s two marriages he was the ninth. The father died when 
the boy was thirteen. As in the same year (1754) the widow had to make 
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petitions concerning the provision for her children under age, one may take 
for granted that the education of the musically gifted son was subsequently 
facilitated by Prince Léwenstein. 

The scanty accounts of Rigel’s years of apprenticeship in Gerber’s Lexikon 
der Tonkiinstler (Leipzig 1792) and in Fétis’ Biographie universelle des Musiciens 
(Paris 1864) can be traced back to J. B. de Laborde, Essai sur la musique 
ancienne et moderne (Paris 1780, 3rd volume). I suppose Rigel himself supplied 
that information. According to this entry, Franz Xaver Richter, the Mann- 
heim composer, was Rigel’s teacher in harmony and counterpoint, and during a 
sojourn in Stuttgart Rigel also had some lessons in composition from Jomelli. 

His acquaintance with Jomelli proved to be stimulating. Apart from 
distinct signs of dependency on Jomelli apparent in one of his early symphonies 
(in C major, Thurn and Taxis Library, Regensburg), it seems likely that 
Rigel’s first impulse towards the use of many soft staccato notes came from 
Jomelli’s easily flowing, brisk symphonic language. But it would be more 
difficult to recognize Richter’s grandeur under the velvet-like cover of the 
mature Rigel’s pathos. So much had the technical means and character of 
Rigel’s music changed in the meantime. 

Rigel’s apprenticeship must have come to an end about 1760. For in 
1767 the Breitkopf catalogue mentions seven symphonies of his, of which the 
second proves to be the first of his most significant symphonic work, op. 12, 
and the fourth to be the third of the symphonies, op. 21. As the advertise- 
ments in the Breitkopf catalogue usually appeared a few years after the works 
had actually entered the market, one may assume that both these symphonies 
were composed in 1765. In the several years between we have to place Rigel’s 
early works. 

Gerber states that, after the termination of his studies, Rigel went to 
France where, on recommendation of Richter, he was to function as music 
teacher to a young person. He adds: “After this affair was finished, Rigel 
settled in 1768 at Paris’. This statement, although short and incomplete, 
refutes the wrong assumption of Rigel having emigrated from Germany only 
in 1768 and at once having come to Paris. It is clear that he lived for a 
considerable time in France before 1768, but in this year made himself inde- 
pendent and s’ iled as master of his art in Paris. He married and his first son, 
Louis, was born in 1769. Rigel, being an excellent clavier player, appeared 
with success in public and became noted as a teacher. He even boarded in 
his home pupils of whose whole musical education he had taken charge. His 
wife, not being content with household duties, worked as an engraver, and in 
this capacity her name is indicated on the title-pages of Rigel’s symphonies, 
op. 12 and op. 21. Thereby she enabled her husband to publish some of his 
works at his own expense. 

Around 1770 Rigel was already known as a famous composer. At the 
Concert des Amateurs, founded in 1770 by Gossec and directed by him until 1773, 
was performed the finest symphony Rigel ever wrote. It is a delicate and 
fascinating symphony in D major which was published in Paris together with 
two symphonies of Gossec and marked “Du Répertoire de M.M. les Amateurs”. 
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I revived it again for the first time in a concert on 11th November, 1920, in 
Berlin and published it two years later. Subsequently Koussevitzky and 
Kleiber performed it many times. 

The main part of the symphonies of op. 12, all of them scored with oboes, 
horns, and strings only, must be placed directly before this Symphony. The 
date 1769, attributed in my new editions to two of them, is valid for four sym- 
phonies, nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, whilst no. 1, as already stated, was composed in 1765, 
and no. 3 lies between. The four symphonies of 1769 reveal, at least in the 
slow movements, a melodically inexhaustible and emotionally profound music 
that is far-reaching and yet confined within the boundary lines of the modest 
preclassical symphony. Fétis must have had in mind symphonies from this 
work when he stated that ‘several’ of Rigel’s symphonies were performed at 
the Concert des Amateurs. 

Thus it is easily understandable why in 1772 ‘‘Professor’’ Rigel was chosen 
as umpire at a symphonic competition... I refer to the Mercure de France, 
March, 1772, and to the report of La Harpe concerning this competition in 
the same periodical, June, 1772. The competition took place on the 29th 
April, 1772, at St. Germain. With Rigel, Philidor and Duni acted as judges, 
both prominent in the field of comic opera, but in comparison with Rigel 
mere mouthpieces of the public taste. Nevertheless, considering that Duni, 
like Rigel, was a foreigner by origin, one has to admire a pleasant aspect of 
international toleration, then dominating the musical sphere of Paris and only 
becoming disturbed a few years later by the Gluck campaign. Moreover, the 
first prize, 300 livres and a gold medal, went to Cannabich, and the second, 
200 livres and a gold medal, to Eichner, both of them Germans. This may 
seem surprising to some people, but was certainly justified as the so-called 
Mannheim Symphony then still excelled. Subsequently, Laborde praised 
Rigel in his Essai for “being devoted to his art and yet enjoying without 
envy the talent of other composers”’. 

It is likely that Rigel maintained friendly relations with Gossec. After 
his departure from the Concert des Amateurs, this significant symphonist and 
orchestral reformer had taken over the direction of the Concert spirituel in 
the spring of 1773 (Mercure de France, April, 1773) and conducted it, together 
with Gaviniés and Leduc, for three years. A symphony by Rigel soon appeared 
on its programme (on 2nd February, 1774, according to the Mercure de France), 
and on the title-page of the second volume of six symphonies engraved by 
Madame Rigel, op. 21, is added ‘‘exécutées au Concert spirituel’’. 

Op. 21, it is true, presents no symphonies showing an advanced phase of 
Rigel’s evolution, but offers only earlier ones which hitherto had not been 
published. This also accounts for their edition ‘a 4 parties ou a grand orches- 
tre’ the latter being made possible by a supplement of two pairs of wind 
instruments. 

The conclusion that Rigel had reached his symphonic zenith about 1770, 
and that, as with so many preclassics, the precipitous rise of his individu- 
ality had prematurely exhausted his vitality, cannot even be rejected by 
any later symphonic work of his, such as the overture to the comic opera 
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Le Savatier et Financier from the year 1778. One should, however, not over- 
look the circumstance of Rigel’s turning towards other provinces of music in 
the course of the years after 1770, thereby animating his fancy with renewed 
vigour. 

On 25th May, 1775, his oratorio La Sortie de l’Egypte was performed for the 
first time at the Concert spirituel. It had a good reception and was often 
repeated in the course of the following years. On the occasion of its perfor- 
mance on roth April, 1781, the work was again praised in the Mercure de France 
for its “great ideas, lofty diction, and excellent mode of stimulating its effects’’. 
Laborde indicates this oratorio as one of the first written to an original French 
text. In 1778 a second oratorio by Rigel, La Prise de Jericho, was performed 
and met with a similar success. Being compared in the Mercure de France 
with an oratorio by Gossec, L’ Arche d’Alliance, which was performed with it 
in 1781, Rigel’s work was given preference. Fétis lists another oratorio by 
Rigel, Jephté, and further states that he composed a great deal of sacred music. 
Gerber knows only of one work, a motet, “Regina coeli”. Anyhow, a share of 
Rigel’s success in this field should be attributed to Richter’s solid teaching. 

Rigel, however, may have aroused greater expectations in another type of 
music that in the Paris of that time wasin the most ardent vogue, the comic opera 
—known also on a small scale as operetta or Singspiel. Rigel’s melodic wealth 
and piquant style were the very qualities likely to generate European fame if 
employed on this type of opeia. Gerber enumerates four works, Blanche et 
Vermeille, Le Savatier et Financier (1778), L’ Automat (1779) and Rosanie 
(1780). They were played in the Italian theatre (Opéra Comique) and their 
scores engraved. (A score of Le Savatier et Financier is extant in the British 
Museum.) Rigel was, indeed, quite successful with them, and Fétis amplified 
Gerber’s report by adding that Rosanie, under the heading Azelie, reappeared 
in 1790 at the theatre de Monsieur, and states that five other operettas by Rigel, 
Aline et Zemourin, Lucas, Le bon Fermier, Les Amours du Groscaillou, were 
performed in the theatre de Beaujolais and Avix de Beaucaire in the theatre 
Montassier. Furthermore, in the second edition of his Lexikon der Ton- 
kiinstler Gerber himself supplements his previous statement with two works, 
Pauline et Henri, performed in 1783 at the theatre de Feydeau, and L’Entrée 
du Seigneur. But in spite of all this, Rigel had just as little chance as other 
contemporaries to compete with the genius of Grétry who had devoted his 
career almost exclusively to the task of creating the new, bourgeois opera. 
Neither did Rigel succeed with Grand Opera; according to Fétis, he had been 
ordered to write the opera Cora et Alonzo, but its performance never took place. 
Like other noted musicians living in France, he too had to produce patriotic 
songs in favour of the revolution. 

Rigel has not been denied appreciation, but as with Johann Stamitz and 
Franz Beck, the great symphonic pioneers during the preceding decades, 
contemporary criticism did not touch the question of his specific innovations. 
Well, he composed his sonatas op. 13 on behalf of Marie Antoinette (see Eduard 
Reeser, De Klaviersonate met Viobegleidung, Rotterdam 1939), and Laborde, 
in his Essai of 1780, summarizes his article on Rigel as follows: ‘He is one of 
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those naturalized foreigners who have spread glory over the music of France’”’. 
In the years after 1780, Rigel at first became director of music of the Concert 
de la Loge Olympique—a new name for the Concert des Amateurs after 1780— 
then, about 1788, he held a similar position at the Concert spirituel. In the 
nineties he was professor at the Conservatoire. Before his death in May, 1799, 
he was gratified to see his second son, Henri Jean, born 1772, a noted pianist 
and composer, appointed by Bonaparte in 1798 to accompany him as musical 
adviser on his expedition to Egypt. It was this younger Rigel who, with his 
opera Les deux Meuniers, inaugurated the French theatre (opera house) in 
Cairo in December, 1799. 

Despite the lack of exact information about Rigel’s whereabouts in his most 
formative years, the period between 1760 and 1768, we know at least something 
of the musical environment by which his mind might have been influenced. 
There is also a complete list of his printed works preceding op. 12. 


. I, 6 sonatas pour le clavecin. 
2, Concerto pour le clavecin. 
3, ” ” ” ” 
4, 6 quatuors dialogués. 
5, Piéces pour le clavecin and preludes for beginners. 
6, Suite pour le clavecin with violin ad Jib. 
7, Sonatas pour le clavecin en quatuor with 2 violins, 2 horns, and 
violoncello ad lib. 
8, Sonatas pour le clavecin with violin ad Jib. 
g, Sonatas pour le clavecin en quatuor with 2 violins, 2 horns, and 
violoncello ad lid. 
10, 6 quatuors dialogués. 
», II, 2 concertos pour le clavecin. 


To this list we must add the seven symphonies announced 1767 in the Breitkopf 
catalogue. Of these a copy of the third, in B major, is to be seen at Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland. Copies of some other early symphonies are to be found in various 
libraries in Germany and Austria. The Regensburg Symphony in C major, 
as previously mentioned, is one of his earliest works. But it must be noted 
that it includes as its second movement the andante from the Symphony, op. 
12, no. 3, which, as already pointed out, is a few years earlier than the main 
part of op. 12. Riemann inserted in vol. 16 of the Denkmdiler deutscher Tonk- 
unst a list of many various printed editions of compositions by Rigel, including 
some of his clavier works published after op. 12, 7.e. op. 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and string quintets, op. 49. 

In the sixties music had been in an uninterrupted condition of turmoil. 
The modern composers of that time, being hostile to tradition, endeavoured te 
instil into their message the utmost discharge of sensitivity. At last they had 
won the upper-hand in the battle against their ponderous opponents of the 
age of the Suite; but a multitude of personalities were exhausted as every bit 
of the newly created, ‘‘natural’’ language had to be extracted from the passion- 
ate imagination of these partisans. 
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The most suitable medium for the realization of this purpose was the 
symphony. It combined flexibility of expression on the part of the stringed 
instruments with the tonal wealth of an orchestra. Thus it is apt to enforce 
clarity upon the showmen of chaotic expression. On the other hand, Rigel 
and others tried to counteract the weak expressiveness of the harpsichord by 
providing it with the escort of a violin; and later it was replaced by the forte- 
piano. The mature Rigel’s clavier sonatas, op. 16, are designated “‘pour le 
clavecin ou le Forte-Piano”. They are even furnished with the title ‘“‘sym- 
phonies” which had been used likewise by Johann Schobert. As justification 
there is an ad libitum accompaniment of violins, 2 horns, and violoncello; 
it may either reinforce the clavier or alternate with it. Until the end of the 
sixties the ‘‘quatuor’’ must not be considered as merely identical with the solo 
quartet; it still allowed for a chamber ensemble, even with the addition of a 
few wind players. And the setting ‘‘a 4” of Rigel’s symphonies, op. 21, retains, 
too, the possibility of a chamber-like performance, following the usual custom 
in so far as it allows the performers to choose any possible or available number 
of participants. In any case, despite the numerical superiority of clavier 
works, the significance of his symphonies seems clear enough. 

Rigel took some smal! tips from the clavier sonatas of J. G. Eckard (the 
first few bars in op. 21, no. 3 are derived from this source), and he learned also 
from Johann Schobert, the other significant clavier composer then living in 
Paris. Nevertheless, it is surprising how little this counts. Rigel’s clavier 
diction is neither encumbered by ceremonious ornaments, nor tainted with 
narrow-minded phrases. On the other hand, the multitude of premature 
Mozartean figures is amazing. Even considering the above mentioned op. 16, 
Rigel is seen to speak his own language. One listens there to tunes reminiscent 
of op. 12 and of the subsequent D major Symphony, and enjoys pianistically as 
well as spiritually impressive music full of Rigel’s tender and agile temperament. 

The discrepancy between his mentality and that of but a little older genera- 
tion becomes even more visible on the symphonic field. Rigel was too sensitive 
to desire to imitate the operations carried out by the audacious, heroic Beck. 
At the beginning of the sixties this composer had brought forth a fantastic 
kind of part-writing where every part, although relying on tonal congruity, 
would play an independent réle. (See the first movement of the E flat major 
Symphony of Beck’s op. 3, reproduced in full and appended to my book on 
Haydn.) Rigel does not go as far as Beck; he intersperses the middle parts 
with melodically striking particles which look like curves of the principal 
melody, softening its outline and expanding its resonance even when its 
progression has come to a standstill. With this melodious type of sporadic 
polyphony, Rigel offered to posterity a most useful expedient. For a long time, 
the new musical diction had been equipped with a few harmonic props and 
short motifs only. Its tendency would have altered and individual freedom, 
which homophony had encouraged, might have been abandoned if there had 
not come forward singing participants in the accompanying parts. 

It is true that in Johann Stamitz’ works an unhampered exchange of 
thematic phrases between the parts had already taken place, and Franz Beck, 
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like many other preclassics, supplied the melody with corresponding phrases 
in the accompanying parts or pushed all the parts into a fierce fugato, carrying 
the development section to its climax. But all these procedures originated 
rather from polyphonic free-thinking and from the desire to enhance the 
emotions than from a purely melodic expenditure. When, however, in fugato- 
like manner one part after another participates in the melody of the second 
subject in the last movement of Rigei’s C minor Symphony, op. 12, no. 4, one 
is rewarded with a sonority glowing with passion. An audience of to-day 
would scarcely expect such a melodic outburst before the romantic period. 
Surely, Haydn and Mozart derived much from Rigel’s endeavours. 

_ The extraordinary facility of Rigel’s melodic-minded musicality accounts 
also for his disregard of another of Beck’s miraculous deeds. Beck shows a 
development section of great length and consequence that is incited by 
emotional intuition, and not by frigid, sophistic sagacity. Thus he erected a 
monumental symphonic edifice. Rigel, on the contrary, was content, as 
previously Sammartini, to foster the melodic substance and, without going 
astray, to build upon it. As the somnambulant Boccherini followed him in 
this way, it was reserved to Haydn to be praised as inventor of the development 
section and even of the entire symphony. 

Nevertheless, it would be inadequate to see in Rigel merely a rich melodist. 
The melodies of Stamitz had been simple, fervent, severe. Those of Beck, 
either provocative or solemn, always reflect his agitated being. Both com- 
posers were too strong-minded in character and diction to attract the mass of 
average people. On the other hand, many composers of the new school 
resorted to popular melodies or compiled conventional phrases. Rigel’s 
melodies, too, even if meant to be expressive, were at first of little distinctive 
character. It seems probable that Rigel then became strongly impressed by 
Monsigny, the French opera composer with whom the period of Empfindsamkeit 
begins in France. Furthermore, by including and unfolding tender melodies 
in his allegro movements, Gossec might have led Rigel to the decisive realization 
of his own ideal types of melody. 

I discern two chief types. The first, of sweet grace and loveliness, with 
every tone of touching affection, and in slow movements attended by accom- 
panying tenths which seem to put a veil around its face, symbolizes, for the first 
time in music, feminine beauty. It has its counterpart in portraits of exquisite 
girls by Romney, a contemporary of Rigel. It has remained unsurpassed 
up to this day. The second is in the minor and of a passionate, yearning 
disposition. It no longer recalls to our mind the minor subjects of the Suite 
epoch, with their iron heart and harsh manner. Notwithstanding its grief, 
it moves pliantly and is apt, without being held up by the burdensome ending 
of a cadence, to enter into the major, whispering words of love and wanting to 
be consoled. This model, still current in the romantic epoch, was at once 
copied by Rigel’s contemporaries. The subject of the second movement in 
his op. 12 no. 5 appears literally in a symphony by Rigel’s namesake, Anton 
Rigel, extant in Schwerin, and, transposed into the major, in the andantino of 
the great clavier Fantasia by Mozart, as previously stated. 
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These ideal subjects are, of course, involved in a vivid symphonic context 
filled with exciting occurrences. Only originality of mind can wield real 
mastery, and Rigel could now be confident of building up a symphonic allegro 
movement without relying on formal stuffing. The first movement of the 
C minor Symphony, op. 12, no. 4, is of such rare quality. 

This is not all. Rigel exercised the eighteenth century’s rhythmical finesse 
to the highest degree and combined it with an extreme tonal sensitivity. 
Therefore, to say that he inaugurated, together with Grétry and Gossec, a new 
era of composition in France, is fair and reasonable. Laborde, of course, 
praises “the great purity of Rigel’s melodies and harmonies”, but who would 
conjecture from this statement that Rigel’s D major Symphony of 1770 was a 
stylistic jewel of the most selected kind, with a subtlety comparable to even 
one of the most attractive orchestral works of Mozart. In fact, every page of 
this Symphony discloses how great is Mozart's debt to Rigel. 

Although he has been forgotten, his efficacy had a histeric sequel. As we 
have seen, the impressive beauty of Rigel’s melodies had inspired him to 
strengthen his symphonic diction by melodic means. Owing to the easy 
perceptibility of such subject-matter, his manner, far from complicating the 
constructional issue, made it, on the contrary, as comprehensible as possible. 
Thus, Rigel popularized the symphony, bringing it to nearly equal terms with 
the opera. The continuous success of Tchaikovsky’s symphonies may be 
traced in part to such reasons. Even Beethoven’s preference for forceful and 
easily recognizable symphonic material points to a similar consideration. 


Berlioz and Byron 
and Harold in Italy 


BY 
GLYN COURT 


To describe the popularity of Byron in the France of the 1820s as “‘phenomenal”’ 
would be to use that long-suffering word, for once, aright. The enthusiasm for 
Byron was a literary phenomenon rarely equalled, even in the days of Anglo- 
mania in the eighteenth century. It was at its height in the 1820s. The 
Bride of Abydos had been translated as early as 1816, and extracts from Childe 
Harold two years later. In 1824 translation of The Corsair appeared, and in 
1825 Lamartine published his Dernier Chant de Childe-Harold. In all no fewer 
than thirty-three translations of separate works of Byron, as well as a number 
of ‘‘complete”’ editions, were published in France between 1820 and 1830, and 
the poet’s death in 1824 occasioned more than a score of commemorative 
poems. The degree of fascination of the Byronic legend can only with diffi- 
culty be appreciated in an age which has hardly begun to reinstate Byron in 
his rightful place in the hierarchy of poets. 

Berlioz was stirred by the legend but, contrary to popular belief, this 
emotion was not fully reflected in his life and work. It may be said to have 
had some small effect on his attitude to life, particularly in his youth, for his 
contempt for unreasoning authority, his detestation of the herd, his fierce 
outbursts followed by gloomy meditations, the passionate intensity of his love, 
his jealousy and his plans for a melodramatic revenge, his restless wanderings 
and demonic impulse; all these and other traits have a Byronic ring, and they 
did, of course, favour the growth of the mendacious legend of the wild-eyed 
Romantic. At one period of his early manhood he was seen by some, in the 
apostrophe of a contemporary, as “‘the Byron of music’’, and even the generally 
sober historian Naumann, who met him in his last years, made this comparison. 
No doubt Berlioz’ volcanic enthusiasms and his cultivation of solitude in his 
Roman days did create a certain atmosphere about him, and for this he may be 
almost entirely responsible, but the legend ignores the more significant, because 
more permanent, features of his personality: his admiration for all that was 
best in art and his impatience with the second-best, his strong sense of humour 
and of the ridiculous—though Byron would have thoroughly approved of these— 
his sociability, courtesy, nobility and warm-heartedness and his love of positive, 
active goodness. 

On 19th April, 1824, Byron died at Missolonghi. The fortunes of Greece 
were at a low ebb. Three years before she had risen against her Turkish 
masters, and in 1822 the Turks had massacred, so it was said, more than 100,000 
men, women and children on the island of Chio. Western Europe, forgetful of 
her own recent history, was appalled. Philhellenic Societies sprang up, and 
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men and money were sent to the help of the struggling nation. In Paris, 
where such a movement might have been dismissed as sentimental, Phil- 
hellenism had the good fortune to become fashionable, though in numerous 
instances it may even have been sincere. Berlioz had probably not read any 
of Byto.1 by 1824, but the poet’s death and the manner of it had stirred the 
imagination of Europe and it cannot have left him unmoved. Berlioz and his 
friend Humbert Ferrand caught the ambient fever and in the course of 1825 
or 1826 they produced a cantata, Scéne héroique, ou La Révolution grecque. 
Unfortunately, for all its topicality, it is rather uninspired and by Berliozian 
standards uninteresting and we need not linger over it. 

At some time in his middle twenties—it is impossible to be more precise— 
Berlioz first read Byron; it was most probably not long before his journey to 
Italy in 1831 as the winner of the Prix de Rome. On the eleven-day voyage 
from Marseilles to Leghorn—they were held back by contrary winds—he 
travelled in the company of a sailor who gave himself out to have been Byron’s 
pilot: 

“Tous ces messieurs étaient Italiens, et avaient la mémoire garnie d’anecdotes plus 
ou moins vraisemblables, mais trés-intéressantes (. . .) Un Vénitien, homme d’assez 
mauvais ton, et parlant fort mal le frangais, prétendait avoir commandé la corvette de 
Byron pendant les excursions aventureuses du poéte dans |’Adriatique et l’Archipel 

Il nous décrivait minutieusement le brillant uniforme dont Byron avait exigé 
qu'il fat revétu, les orgies qu’ils faisaient ensemble; il n’oubliait pas non plus les éloges 
que l’illustre voyageur avait accordés a son courage. Au milieu d’une tempéte, Byron 
ayant engagé le capitaine 4 venir dans sa chambre faire avec lui une partie d’écarté, 
celui-ci accepta l'invitation au lieu de rester sur le pont a surveiller la manceuvre; la 
partie commencée, les mouvements du vaisseau devinrent si violents que la table et les 
joueurs furent rudement renversés. 

‘“‘_Ramassez les cartes, et continuons, s’écria Byron. 

“‘__Volontiers, milord! 

“Commandant, vous étes un brave! 

“Tl se peut qu’il n’y ait pas un mot de vrai dans tout cela, mais il faut convenir que 
l'uniforme galonné et la partie d’écarté sont bien dans le caractére de l’auteur de Lara; 
en outre, le narrateur n’avait pas assez d’esprit pour donner a des contes ce parfum de 
couleur locale, et le plaisir que j’éprouvais & me trouver ainsi céte & céte avec un com- 
pagnon du pélerinage de Childe-Harold, achevait de me persuader.” 


In Rome he came for a time under the spell of Byron’s poetry. When the 
summer heat became unbearable he would seek the cool shade of St. Peter’s: 


‘Je portais avec moi un volume de Byron, et m’établissant commodément dans un 
confessional, jouissant d’une fraiche atmosphére, d’un silence religieux, interrompu 
seulement a longs intervalles par l‘harmonieux murmure des deux fontaines de la grande 
place de Saint-Pierre, que des bouffées de vent apportaient jusqu’a mon oreille, je 
dévorais a loisir cette ardente poésie; je suivais sur les ondes les courses audacieuses du 
Corsaire; j’'adorais profondément ce caractére a la fois inexorable et tendre, impitoyable 
et généreux, composé bizarre de deux sentiments opposés en apparence, la haine de 
l’espéce et l'amour d’une femme.* 


* It has long been thought that the Corsaiy Overture was inspired by Byron’s poem, but 
acques Barzun has shown that, if such “inspiration” counts for much, the work is more closely 
inked with Fenimore Cooper’s Red Rover. The title was originally Le Corsaire rouge, but Berlioz 

deleted the last word, which would have been meaningless to those unacquainted with the book, 

and would have led readers of Cooper to look for details of the story non-existent in the overture. 
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“Parfois, quittant mon livre pour réfiéchir, je promenais mes regards autour de moi; 
mes yeux, attirés par la lumiére, se levaient vers la sublime coupole de Michel-Ange. 
Quelle brusque transition d’idées! Des cris de rage des pirates, de leurs orgies sang- 
lantes, je passais tout & coup aux concerts des Séraphins, a la paix de la vertu, a la 
quiétude infinie du ciel. . . . Puis, ma pensée, abaissant son vol, se plaisait & chercher, 
sur le parvis du temple, la trace des pas du noble poéte. .. . 

“Il a da venir contempler ce groupe de Canova, me disais-je; ses pieds ont foulé 
ce marbre, ses mains se sont promenées sur les contours de ce bronze; il a respiré cet 
air, ces échos ont répété ses paroles . . . paroles de tendresse et d’amour peut-étre. 
. . . Eh! oui! ne peut-il pas étre venu visiter ce monument avec son amie, madame 
Guiccioli? femme admirable et rare, de qui il a été si complétement compris, si pro- 
fondément aimé! . . . aimé! . . . poéte! ... libre! ... riche! ... Il a été tout 
cela, lui! . . . Et le confessional retentissait d’un grincement de dents a faire frémir 
ies damnés.”’ 

For all his fervid admiration he gave no token of it in his work (except 
for the sketch of the Corsair Overture) until three years later, when memories 
of Childe Harold were evoked in his symphony Harold in Italy. And even so, 
the Byronic content of this Symphony is less than is commonly supposed, 
and the connection with Byron, as we hope to show, in some measure fortuitous. 
The origins of the work nevertheless merit a study in some detail. 

The ‘“‘programme”’ of the Symphony indicates a strong element of auto- 
biography, Berlioz’ travels in Italy. He himself thought that his fourteen 
months in that lovely land were so much wasted time and, in spite of his con- 
siderable enjoyment, unimportant in his development (though the works he 
wrote there were impressive in both quantity and quality: King Lear, Rob Roy 
Le Retour a la Vie, some songs, including La Captive, and the definitive version 
of the Scéne aux champs in the Symphonie fantastique). Yet during his wander- 
ings over the mountains of Italy he was unconsciously absorbing details of the 
life which were later to be transmuted and appear in his works: the music of the 
saltarello at Subiaco, the grave quiet of hillside monasteries and the Biblical 
spaciousness of daily life in the Abruzzi. 

The absence of music in Rome made life unbearable; not all the glories of 
the Renaissance could hold him there. But after he had returned to France 
and his marriage had given him a halcyon-year in the quiet of Montmartre, the 
unrealized emotion of Italy, recollected in the tranquillity of his cottage, began 
to bear fruit. Berlioz avowed himself incapable of composing while still under 
the influence of a powerful emotion, and similarly he could not express in 
music the feelings aroused in him by a beautiful landscape while still in its 
presence. ‘I can only paint the moon”, he wrote to Wagner, ‘when looking 
at it in the bottom of a well’. It is probable, moreover, that after two years 
he was feeling a nostalgia for the country which he had too little appreciated 
at the time. Certain it is that later on, Italy became for him the land of 
Mignon, to which he would have joyfully returned, had not his art and his 
responsibilities held him at his post. In a notebook of 1843 he penned the 
theme of the allegro of the Carnaval Romain Overture, and added wistfully, 
“Quand donc irons-nous ensemble voir danser les Transtéverins a la Villa 
Borghese ... Marie?” In 1834, however, he was firmly settled in France and 
had extricated himself from the obligation of going to Germany in accordance 
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with the rules of the Prix de Rome. His task was to conquer Paris, or 
rather, to consolidate the victories already won. Meanwhile, all the memories 
of Italy were working away in his head, but needing something to release them ; 
Berlioz wanted a work into which he could direct them to some artistic purpose. 

Fortunately he had not long to wait. He had won the admiration not only 
of a section of the public but also of the musicians, and one of the most illus- 
trious of these showed his approval in a particularly convincing way, for 
Paganini, in January, 1834, some weeks after a triumphant performance of the 
Symphonie fantastique, asked Berlioz to write him a solo composition providing 
scope for a magnificent Stradivarius viola he had acquired in London. He 
added that he had no confidence in anyone else for such a work. Berlioz, 
after politely demurring and suggesting the great violinist’s eminent fitness for 
such a task, accepted the proposal and set to work on what, according to the 
Gazette musicale of his friend Maurice Schlesinger, was to be a dramatic fantasy 
for orchestra, chorus and solo viola, entitled Les Derniers Instans de Marie 
Stuart. In later years he professed an aversion for plays involving the axe 
and the block, but there is no particular reason to suppose that, for all his vivid 
imagination, the same objection would apply to an instrumental work. Never- 
theless, he was soon struck by a happier idea and chose a different starting-point. 

The first movement he had already written, but it did not win Paganini’s 
approval; there were too many rests in the allegro for a virtuoso who had ‘“‘to 
be playing all the time’’, and he cooled toward the work. “Je vous |’avais 
bien dit’’, remarked Berlioz, ‘‘c’est un concerto d’alto que vous voulez, et vous 
seul, en ce cas, pouvez bien écrire pour vous’”’. 

He was now able to write for his own satisfaction, and he changed his plan. 
His first had been: 

“‘J’essayai donc pour plaire a l'illustre virtuose d’écrire un solo d’alto, mais un solo 
combiné avec l’orchestre de maniére a ne rien enlever de son action 4 la masse instru- 
mentale, bien certain que Paganini, par son incomparable puissance d’exécution, saurait 
toujours conserver & l’alto le réle principal. La proposition me paraissait neuve, et je 
me passionnai pour sa réalisation.”’ 

His second plan was the following: 

‘Je m’appliquai & exécuter (mon plan de composition) dans une autre intention et 
sans plus m’inquiéter des moyens de faire briller l’alto principal. J’imaginai d’écrire 
pour l’orchestre une suite de scénes, auxquelles l’alto solo se trouverait mélé comme un 
personnage plus ou moins actif conservant toujours son caractére propre; je voulus 
faire de l’alto, en le plagant au milieu des poétiques souvenirs que m’avaient laissés mes 
pérégrinations dans les Abruzzes, une sorte de réveur mélancolique dans le genre du 
Childe-Harold de Byron. De 1a le titre de la symphonie Harold en Italie.” 

The plan of the work invites a comparison with the Fantastique. Both 
ostensibly have a ‘‘programme”’, both are reputedly subjective in the highest 
degree, and both employ an idée fixe. In point of fact, it is the use of the sdée 
fixe which constituted the most fundamental difference. In the Fantastique 
it changes character, sometimes even its form, as its réle demands; in Harold 
it pursues its way untroubled, unhasting and, in its essential nature, un- 
changing. The hero is delineated by a musical theme which is left undisturbed 
by external events. 
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Harold, we have said, was a happier starting-point, and this must be 
explained in parentheses. It was happier not only because the composer felt 
more at ease ‘than with his first subject, but also because of its appeal to that 
section of the public, his own generation, which formed his most faithful 
following. We have already seen something of Byron’s popularity in the 
1820s, and it was little less even now. 

The Symphony is an autobiographical work, but not in the sense that the 
composer has depicted himself as Harold, as he may have visualized himself 
as Hamlet. The Harold of the Symphony ts the composer, but the composer 
does not see himself as Byron’s Harold; the autobiographical element is not 
in the theme but in the musical texture through which the theme winds its way ; 
that is, the character of Harold is revealed not by changes in his theme but by 
the presentation of the scenes through which he passes. In Berlioz’ own 
words: 


“Le chant d’Harold se superpose aux autres chants de l’orchestre, avec lesquels il 
contraste par son mouvement et son caractére, sans en interrompre le développement.” 


Berlioz might, I think, have qualified the above as “bien mystico-amphi- 
gourique”’, but let us explore a little further. In Harold in Italy there is little 
if any scene-painting; the music is ““mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als 
Malerei”’. It is not a picture of the landscape—Berlioz made this quite clear 
when discussing the Fantastique—but an evocation cf the mood which the 
landscape creates in the mind of the traveller; this, and not any identification 
of the composer with Byron’s Harold, or even any mutual resemblance, makes 
up the autobiographical content of the Symphony. When the composer 
heads his first movement “Harold aux montagnes : Scénes de mélancolie, de bonheur 
et de joie’, the music depicts the mood not of the landscape but of the beholder. 

Now the emotions aroused in Berlioz by the Italian scene are obviously too 
elusive for analysis when clothed in music, but the selection of landscapes he 
made should be enlightening. Whereas Bizet in his Italian days thirty years 
later composed his symphony of “Roma”, the imagination of Berlioz was 
stirred by different scenes: by the Italy of the arts, yes, by the Italy of Virgil, 
but no less by the colourful, primitive existence of the mountains, where 
legends were a part of the daily life and where his imagination could spread 
its wings. 

Berlioz, I have said, was not Byron’s Harold, but the Harold of the Sym- 
phony is most definitely Berlioz. This seems obvious enough, but the most 
convincing evidence—leaving aside his words “‘les poétiques souvenirs (de) 
mes pérégrinations dans les Abruzzes’’—has, I believe, been overlooked: it is 
that the scenes which evoke the finest music are those framing activities in 
which Berlioz was most intimately concerned. 

Few would dispute that the first two movements are the finest, and they 
also happen to be, as the jargon has it, the most subjective. The emotions 
they depict are those which Berlioz underwent. He was an interested observer 
of the third scene—at times, perhaps, a participator—but his emotions were 
not involved; and the fourth scene existed only in his imagination. 
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The first movement is the authentic expression of Berlioz’ emotions in the 
mountains, and the counterpart of many a passage in the Memoirs and his 
correspondence in which he describes his conflicting emotions in the course of 
his lonely wanderings along the dusty roads and the dry water-courses and 
over the lonely, silent blue distances of the Abruzzi. “‘O grande et forte Italie! 
Italie sauvage!” 

What, moreover, is the second movement if not a personal reminiscence? 
Pilgrims were frequent visitors to Subiaco, for near the town were the monastery 
of Saint Benedict and the famous Sacro Speco. Berlioz was a great visitor of 
monasteries; indeed, he and the sculptor Antoine Etex considered applying to 
be admitted to the Benedictine order, though they did not persist in their 
intention. 

The third movement, though entitled ‘““Sérénade d’un montagnard des 
Abruzzes & sa maitresse’, is again the expression of a personal experience, 
though, as I have said, not one in which his deeper emotions were involved. 
It is a re-creation of the happy nights of Subiaco, with the young men and 
women dancing the saltarello and himself “‘pigliando la chitarra francese”’; 
and the Serenade is to that dance somewhat as is the Scéne du bal in the 
Fantastique to the tawdriness of the ballroom. (It is, by the way, remarkable 
that the people of Subiaco still have a name for that gaiety. ‘Si divertono a 
Subiaco’, said quite unprompted the commercial traveller who took me there.) 
Critics have felt that this movement is not a worthy successor to the first two, 
and this may be so, but it is hard to see what other road Berlioz could have 
taken. A scherzo—in the widest sense of the word—was necessary at this 
stage, moreover, a scherzo of light texture, and not of Beethovenian temper or 
proportions. 

We must consider the fourth movement at somewhat greater length, if 
only to clear up one or two misunderstandings. The “‘Orgie des Brigands”’ 
has caused more eybrows to be raised among post-Romantic critics than any 
other movement of Berlioz, except possibly the Ronde du sabbat and the Tuba 
mirum. The programme is considered extravagant, and quite unjustified by 
the music. 

Leaving aside the question of the musical value of the movement—for no 
explanation should be necessary, nor will one be effective if the movement has 
failed to make contact—let us see how far the literary basis is extravagant. 
It is frequently assumed that the ““Orgie des Brigands”’ is part of the stock-in- 
trade, or perhaps the bric-a-brac, of Romanticism; a piece with the popularity 
of such desperate characters as the picturesque and chivalrous bandit, the 
outlaw, and the robber who in his unprofessional moments is the model husband 
and father—the incarnation, after a fashion, of the Romantics’ “sublime” 
and “‘grotesque’”’ in a single man. We remember the popularity of Fra Diavolo, 
Schiller’s Die Rauber and Byron’s heroes. The interest in brigands was not an 
extravagant manifestation of the Romantic spirit; brigands were very much 
creatures of flesh and—even more—blood in the Italy of the 1830s, nor were 
they confined to the wilder regions of Sicily and Calabria. In a country 
misgoverned for centuries there was no general condemnation of the wrongdoer, 
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and no stigma attached to the brigands’ calling. Under the tyrannies of 
Austria, the Bourbons and Gregory XVI, the companies of brigands frequently 
contained numbers of ardent republicans, for the usual choice granted to the 
patriot who escaped death or imprisonment was outlawry, and consequent 
brigandage, or exile. Stendhal says that for centuries the active opposition to 
the governments of the petty states had been designated as brigands, or more 
accurately, that many of those whose trade was brigandage had been outlawed 
for political offences. According to Burckhardt, this had been so since the 
sixteenth century, “when the political strife of Guelf and Ghibelline, of 
Frenchman and Spaniard, no longer agitated the country. The robber took 
the place of the (former) partisan”. The distinction between the two types of 
outlaw is a nice one and was obviously not preserved in common intercourse. 
It may be doubted whether it troubled the brigands overmuch. 

One did not have to go far from Rome to find them operating. The poet 
Auguste Barbier, a friend of Berlioz, recounts that the painter Cabat, 


“‘dessinant au bord du lac Némi, a été victime de deux bandits. Les deux coquins ne 
lui ont pas fait de mal, mais furieux de n’avoir trouvé que des dessins—les 
imbéciles |—en sa possession, ils lui ont fait faire un énorme détour dans la montagne; 
et l’ont abandonné en le forgant de marcher droit devant lui et sans tourner la téie.”” 


Whatever their other qualities, they were colourful enough characters to interest 
Berlioz in 1831, when the memory of his own mission of revenge was still 
fresh in his mind. His hero of Le Retour a la Vie cries: 


“Oh! une pareille société, pour un artiste, est pire que l’enfer! (Avec une exaltation 
sombre et toujours croissante). J’ai envie d’aller dans le Royaume de Naples ou dans 


la Calabre demander du service 4 quelque chef de Bravi, dussé-je n’étre que simple 
brigand. J’y ai souvent songé. . . . Oui! de poétiques superstitions, . . . du sang et 
du lacryma-christi, un lit de lave bercé par les tremblements de terre, allons donc, voila 
la vie!” 

There is more in an even wilder strain, but whether Berlioz ever thirsted 
after such delights as his hero is very doubtful indeed; but when the heat of 
Rome and the dearth of music became unbearable he would set off into the 
Abruzzi, either alone or in company with just one of the few congenial fellow- 
students, such as Antoine Etex, hoping to find a bandits’ lair and share their 
fortunes—the bandits’ fortunes, that is. They do not seem to have contem- 
plated the possibility that their prospective hosts might have received them in 
more traditional fashion or even have declined their services, and when Berlioz 
walked back from Naples to Rome he slept unconcernedly in the deserted 
caves which had once sheltered bandits. His failure to find the object of his 
search no doubt served to keep alive his interest and preserve him from dis- 
illusionment. His imagination, not his experience, helped him to find the 
right accents for the Chant des Brigands in Le Retour a la Vie, where his setting 
of the lurid text has, in spite of a certain banality, the right roystering swing. 

This brief examination of the background of Harold in Italy should suffice 
to show that even though the work is autobiographical, and Berlioz 7s Harold, 
there is no justification for assuming that he is Byron’s Harold, or that he 
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recognized in himself any of the qualities of that hero. His words are “une 
sorte de réveur mélancolique dans le genre du Childe-Harold de Byron’’, no 
more. His admiration for Byron was sincere at the time, but there was, and 
is no basis for the popular conception of the “Byron of music’. There were, of 
course, points of resemblance between the poet and the young composer, but 
the differences were even more marked. Romance should acknowledge—but 
most certainly will not—that the lasting influence of Byron on Berlioz’ work was 
negligible, and on his life, non-existent. 
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Robert Schumann 


BY 
GEOFFREY SHARP 


Musicians and others have been so preoccupied with the bicentenary of 
Mozart’s birth that few have had time to remember that this year, 1956, also 
marks the centenary of Schumann’s death. This is worth remembering, not 
for any alleged magic in anniversaries or centenaries, but because music lives 
only in the ears and minds of performers and listeners, and Schumann’s larger- 
scale works may therefore be said hardly to live at all. 

In these days of more and more public performances of fewer and fewer 
“established” pieces, with the economics of concert-promotion practically 
ceasing to be economic, those most experienced in the business seem to have 
run out of constructive thought and to be resigned to viewing the steady 
decline with a bovine and apathetic despair. There has long been a public for 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov, the more obvious Beethoven, Messiah and other 
stock lines of the kind that do not tax the listener’s powers of imaginative 
co-operation too highly. But it is a changing public, the best elements of which 
are steadily moving forward—-to what? 

Some, a very few, resort to playing music of their own choice for their own 
pleasure and satisfaction, others are now able to buy records of the music which 
interests them with the money they no longer feel inclined to spend on concert 
tickets, yet others follow modern trends for a variety of reasons not all of 
them musical and, of course, there will always be a lunatic fringe beyond human 
powers of prediction. But there must be considerable numbers of younger 
people who would like to give Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov and company a rest, 
and are in fact doing so, who would be interested in the performance of some of 
the best orchestral music which happens just now to be out of fashion. 

This, in a nutshell, is the case for Robert Schumann whose orchestral music 
once drew the scorn of Steinbach and has been belittled by a host of subsequent 
critics, not all of whom have known what they were talking about. 

There are, for example, four symphonies, of which the poorest—in D minor 
—is the least rarely played and always in the composer’s fatal revised version ; 
whereas those in B flat and C should both be in the standard repertoire and the 
E flat is well worth an occasional revival. The D minor is ruined by the 
composer’s conscientious but misguided efforts to make it safe in performance ; 
unwanted doublings stuff out the texture, making it turgid and opaque so that 
much of the result is a bore. Strangely enough, the magnificent Manfred 
Overture is strikingly successful in achieving precisely the dark, menacing 
atmosphere which seems to have been the unrealized intention of many pages 
of the Symphony. The Genoveva Overture, too, is worth playing, if less 
impressive than Die Braut von Messina which has only to be properly prepared 
to provide the listener with a new slant on both the working of the composer’s 
mind and the development of his constructional technique. 


{ 
‘ 
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Besides the well-known, but not entirely typical A minor piano Concerto, 
the cello Concerto is also a masterpiece in its own right and the violin Concerto, 
which was greeted with scant respect on its publication nineteen years ago, 
contains sufficient fine moments to justify at least an occasional performance. 
The Overture, Scherzo and Finale—treaily a three-movement symphony—and 
the Introduction and Allegro for piano and orchestra complete our list, which 
could with advantage be taken entire into a winter concert season and might 
even bring about a much needed revaluation of a grossly neglected composer. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHUMANN RECORDS 


COMPILED BY 
PETER J. PIRIE 


INDIVIDUAL items are listed in order of merit where there are several alternatives. This is 
of course a very broau classification; it simply means that items at the top of their respec- 
tive lists are more likely to be satisfactory than those at the bottom. The following list 
contains all the records of the music of Schumann available in this country up to the end 
of June, 1956. The standard is fairly high, so none have been deliberately omitted, 
except arrangements, ballet suites and other unauthorized material. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Papillons, opus 2, Wilhelm Kempff, July, 1952, with Liszt pieces. Decca LXT 2670. 
Ditto, Guiomar Novaes, June, 1953, with Carnaval, opus 9. Vox PL 7830. 
Ditto, Joerg Demus, November, 1954, with Davidsbiindlertdinze, opus 6. 
Nixa WLP 5232. 
Six Concert Studies on Caprices oy Paganini, opus 3, Friedrich Wiihrer, April, 1956, with 

Brahms and Liszt. Vox PL 8850. 


Intermezzi, opus 4, Grant Johannsen, February, 1955, with Sonata no. 2, opus 22. 
Nixa CLP 1173. 


Davidsbiindlertinze, opus 6, Joerg Demus, November, 1954, with Papillons, opus 2. 
Nixa WLP 5232. 
Toccata, opus 7, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, in recital. Nixa WLP 5142. 


Carnaval, opus 9, Geza Anda, October, 1955, with Kreisleriana, opus 16. 
Columbia 33 CX 1283. 


Ditto, Adelina de Lara, September, 1954, with Faschingsschwank aus Wien, opus 26. 
Orfeo AdLP 2. 


Ditto, Nikita Magaloff, July, 1952, 2 sides, 10”. Decca LX 3074. 


Ditto, Alfred Cortot, August, 1954, with Symphonic Studies, opus 13. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1142. 


Ditto, Andor Foldes, January, 1956, 2 sides, 10” Deutsche Grammophon DG 16106. 
Ditto, Badura-Skoda, September, 1954, with Sonata no. I, opus 11. Nixa WLP 5105. 


Ditto, Brailowsky, December, 1954, with Fantasie, opus 17. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1168. 


Ditto, Guiomar Novaes, June, 1953, with Papillons, opus 2. Vox PL 7830. 

Ditto, Geza Anda (first version), December, 1954, with Symphonic Studies, opus 13. 
Telefunken LGX 66029. 

Ditto, Bela Siki, November, 1954, in recital. Parlophone PMA 1022. 


Sonata no. 1 in F sharp minor, opus 11, Badura-Skoda, September, 1954, with Carnaval, 
opus 9. Nixa WLP 5105. 
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Fantasiestiicke, opus 12, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, with Fantasie, opus 17. 
Nixa WLP 5157. 


Ditto, Wilhelm Backhaus, November, 1954, with Beethoven Sonatas. Decca LXT 2931. 
Ditto, Jacqueline Blancard, April, 1951, 2 sides, 10”. Decca LM 4532. 


Symphonic Studies, opus 13, Alfred Cortot, August, 1954, with Carnaval, opus 9. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1142. 


Ditto, Yuri Boykov, May, 1955, 2 sides, 10”. Philips NBR 6015. 
Ditto, Geza Anda, December, 1954, with Brahms-Paganini. Columbia 33 CX 1072. 
Ditto, Adelina de Lara, September, 1954, with Sonata no. 2, opus 22. Orfeo AdLP 3. 
Ditto, Julius Katchen, May, 1954, with Franck. Decca LXT 2869. 
Ditto, Myra Hess, December, 1954, 2 sides, 10”. His Master’s Voice BLP 1061. 
Ditto, Moura Lympany, December, 1952, with Franck. His Master’s Voice CLP 1oo2. 


Ditto, Geza Anda (first version), December, 1954, with Carnaval, opus 9. 
Telefunken LGX 66029. 


Concert sans Orchestre (Sonata no. 3 in F minor), opus 14, Robert Goldsand, October, 1953, 

with Brahms. Nixa CLP 1147. 
Kinderszenen, opus 15, W. Gieseking, June, 1953, with Debussy. Columbia 33 C rorg4. 
Ditto, Clifford Curzon, July, 1954, with Fantasie, opus 17. Decca LXT 2933. 
Ditto, Adelina de Lara, March, 1955, with Kreisleriana, opus 16. Orfeo AdLP 4 
Ditto, Arnold Ferber, March, 1952, with Mendelssoan. Decca LM 4544. 
Ditto, Horowitz, November, 1953, with Chopin. His Master’s Voice ALP 1069. 
Ditto, Sergio Fiorentino, date?, 7”, 33.3. Concert Artist MPO 5022. 


Kreisleriana, opus 16, Geza Anda, October, 1955, with Carnaval, opus 9. 
Columbia 33 CX 1283. 


Ditto, Adelina de Lara, March, 1955, with Kinderszenen, opus 15. Orfeo AdLP 4. 
Ditto, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, in recital. Nixa WLP 5142. 


Fantasie in C major, opus 17, Andor Foldes, September, 1955, 2 sides, 10”. 
Deutsche Grammophon DG 16076. 


Ditto, Clifford Curzon, July, 1954, with Kinderszenen, opus 15. Decca LXT 2933. 
Ditto, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, with Fantasiestiicke, opus 12. Nixa WLP 5157. 
Ditto, Adelina de Lara, March, 1955, with Three Romances, opus 28. Orfeo AdLP 6. 
Ditto, Robert Weisz, July, 1951, 2 sides 10”. Decca LM 4539. 
Ditto, Grete Scherzer, March, 1954, 2 sides, 10”. Parlophone PMD roto. 
Ditto, Moiseiwitsch, December, 1954, with Brahms. His Master’s Voice CLP 1017. 


Ditto, Brailowsky, December, 1954, with Carnaval, opus 9. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1168. 


Arabesque in C major, opus 18, Wilhelm Kempff, July, 1952, in recital. 
Decca LXT 2670. 


Humoreske in B flat, opus 20, Grant Johannsen, June, 1956, with Fauré. 
Nixa CLP 1060. 


Ditto, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, with Sonata no. 2, opus 22. Nixa WLP 5264. 
Ditto, J.-M. Damase, February, 1955, in recital. London International TW 91041. 


Noveletten (8), opus 21, nos. 2 and 8 only, Kathleen Long, April, 1951, in recital. 
Decca LK 4023. 


Piano sonata no. 2 in G minor, opus 22, Grant Johannsen, February, 1955, with Intermezzi, 
opus 4. Nixa CLP 1173. 


Ditto, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, with Humoreske, opus 20. Nixa WLP 5264. 
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Ditto, Adelina de Lara, September, 1954, with Symphonic Studies, opus 13. 


Orfeo AdLP 3. 

Faschingsschwank aus Wien, opus 26, Adelina de Lara, September, 1954, with Carnaval, 
opus 9. Orfeo AdLP 2. 
Ditto, Robert Weisz, October, 1953, with Brahms. Decca LK 4063. 
Romances (3), opus 28, complete, Adelina de Lara, March, 1955, with Fantasie, opus 17. 
Orfeo AdLP 6. 

No. 2 only, Joerg Demus, January, 1955, in recital. Nixa WLP 5142. 
No. 2 only, Kathleen Long, April, 1951, in recital. Decca LK 4023. 


Waldszenen, opus 82; Vogel als Prophet only, Alfred Cortot, November, 1954, in recital. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1197. 


Bunte Blatter, opus 99, Clara Haskil, February, 1955, with Schubert. Philips ABL 3029. 


LIEDER 
Opus 25. 
No. 1, Widmung, Kathleen Ferrier, Phyllis Spurr, August, 1954, in recital. 
Decca LW 5008. 
Ditto, George Maran, Ivor Newton, June, 1956, in recital. Decca LW 5232. 
Ditto, A. & H. Dermota, April, 1955, in recital. Telefunken LGX 66023. 


No. 3, Der Nussbaum, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Gerald Moore, August, 1954, in recital. 
Columbia 33 CX 1044. 


Ditto, Gerard Souzay, J. Bonneau, March, 1954, in recital. Decca LXT 2875- 
Ditto, A. and H. Dermota, in recital, August, 1951. Decca LXT 2592. 
Ditto, A. and H. Dermota, in recital, April, 1955. Telefunken LGX 66023. 


No. 7, Die Lotosblume, A. and H. Dermota, in recital above. 
No. 24, Du bist wie eine Blume, Gerard Souzay, J. Bonneau, March, 1954, in recital. 
Decca LXT 2875. 
Opus 30, no. 3, Der Hidalgo, Heinrich Schlusnus, S. Peschko, February, 1956, with opus 
138/5. Decca 45-71121. 
Opus 39, Liederkveis, D. Fischer-Dieskau, G. Moore, June, 1955, 2 sides, 10”. 
His Master’s Voice BLP 1068. 
Ditto, Suzanne Danco, G. Agosti, April, 1953, 2 sides, 10”. Decca LX 3107. 
Nos. 5 and 6 only, A. and H. Dermota, April, 1955, in recital. Telefunken LGX 66023. 
Opus 42, Frauenliebe und Leben, Kathleen Ferrier, J. Newmark, 2 sides, 10”, April, 1954, 
12”, with Brahms, February, 1951. Decca LW 5089 & LXT 2556. 
Ditto, Kirsten Flagstad, McArthur, November, 1954, in recital. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1191. 
Opus 48, Dichterliebe, W. Ludwig, M. Raucheisen, February, 1955, 2 sides, 10”. 
Deutsche Grammophon DG 16029. 
Ditto, Gerard Souzay, J. Bonneau, March, 1954, in recital. Decca LXT 2875. 
Ditto, Lotte Lehmann, Bruno Walter, December, 1953, 2 sides, 10”. 
Columbia 33 C 1020. 
Ditto, Aksel Schiétz, Gerald Moore, April, 1954, 2 sides, 10”. 
His Master’s Voice BLP 1064. 


Ditto, A. and H. Dermota, April, 1955, in recital. Telefunken LGX 66023. 
Opus 51, Lieder und Gesang, vol. 2, no. 2 only, Volkshedchen, Kathleen Ferrier, Phyllis 
Spurr, August, 1954, in recital. Decca LW 5089. 


Opus 74, Spanisches Liederspiel, no. 7 only, Gesténdnis, Gerard Souzay, J. Bonneau, March, 
1954, in recital. Decca LXT 2875. 
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Opus 77, Lieder und Gesdnge, vol. 3, no. 5 only, Auftrdge, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Gerald 
Moore, September, 1954, in recital. Columbia 33 CX 1044. 
Opus 79, Liederalbum fiir die Jugend, no. 2 only, Dery Sandmann, Gerard Souzay, J. Bon- 
neau, March, 1954, in recital. Decca LXT 2875. 
Opus 138, Spanische Liebes-Lieder, no. 5 only, Flutenreiche Ebro, Heinrich Schlusnus, 
S. Peschko, February, 1956, with opus 30/3. Decca 45-71121. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartets, opus 41, no. 1 in A minor, Curtis Quartet, November, 1955, with opus 
41/3. Nixa WLP 5166. 
No. 2 in F major, Italian Quartet, January, 1952, with Verdi. Decca LXT 2591. 
No. 3 in A major, Curtis Quartet, November, 1955, with opus 41/1. Nixa WLP 5166. 
Piano Quintet in E flat major, opus 44, Clifford Curzon, Budapest Quartet, June, 1953. 
Columbia 33 CX 1050. 
Ditto, Rubinstein, Paganini Quartet, November, 1953. His Master’s Voice BLP 1031. 
Ditto, Waiter Bohle, Barchet Quartet, March, 1956, with opus 47. Vox PL 8960. 
Piano Quartet in E flat, opus 47, Walter Bohle, Barchet Quartet, March, 1956, with opus 
44. Vox PL 8960. 
Piano Trio no. 1 in D minor, opus 63, Gimpel, Mannes, Silva, July, 1953, with Schubert. 
Brunswick AXTL 1o14. 
Fantasiestiicke, opus 73, M. Gendron (cello), J. Frangaix (piano), March, 1954, in recital. 
Decca LXT 2857. 

Piano Trio no. 2 in F major, opus 80, Bolzano Trio, December, 1954, with Chopin. 
Vox PL 8480. 
3 Romances for Cello and Piano, opus 94, M. Gendron, J. Francgaix, March, 1954, in recital. 
Decca LXT 2857. 
Stiicke in Volkston, opus 102, nos. 1, 3 and 4 only, Rostropovitz, Karandsjova, May, 1955, 
in recital. London International TW 91068. 
Sonata no. 1 in A minor, for Violin and Piano, opus 105, Kaufmanr., Balsam, April, 1951, 
with Dvorak. Capitol CCL 7506. 
Sonata Movement for Violin and Piano (other movements by Brahms and Dietrich), I. 
Stern, A. Zakin, September, 1955, with Brahms. Philips ABL 3068. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
Manfred, opus 115, Overture only, Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, April, 1953, with Smetana. His Master’s Voice BLP roog. 
Ditto, Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, cond. Fritz Lehmann, April, 1956, with Brahms. 
Deutsche Grammophon DG 16024. 
Ditto, Suisse Romande, cond. Karl Miinchinger, January, 1955, with Gluck. 
Decca LW 5144. 
CONCERTI 
Piano Concerto in A minor, opus 54, Wilhelm Kempff, London Symphony Orchestra, 
cond. Krips, September, 1953. Decca LXT 2806. 
Ditto, Joerg Demus, Vienna Opera Orchestra, cond. Artur Rodzinski, January, 1955, with 
all the rest of Schumann’s music for piano and orchestra. Nixa WLP 5310. 
Ditto, Walter Gieseking, Philharmonia, cond. Karajan, November, 1954. 
Columbia 33 C 1033. 
Ditto, Clara Haskil, Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. van Otterloo, February, 1955. 
Philips ABR 4008. 
Ditto, Myra Hess, Philharmonia, cond. Rudolf Schwarz, March, 1954. 
His Master’s Voice BLP 1039. 
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Ditto, Moiseiwitsch, Philharmonia, cond. Ackermann, February, 1954, with Grieg Con- 
certo. His Master’s Voice CLP 1008. 


Ditto, Dinu Lipatti, Philharmonia, cond. Karajan, November, 1952 (bad dubbing from 
78's). Columbia 33 C 1oor. 
Concertstiick in G major for Piano and Orchestra, opus 92, Joerg Demus, Vienna Opera 
Orchestra, cond. Rodzinski, January, 1955, with Concerto, etc. Nixa WLP 5310. 
Concerto in A minor for Cello and Orchestra, opus 129, Maurice Gendron, Suisse Romande, 
cond. Ernest Ansermet, March, 1954, with Tchaikovsky. Decca LXT 2895. 
Ditto, Pau Casals, Prades Festival Orchestra, July, 1955, 2 sides, 10”. Philips ABR 4035. 
Ditto, M. Dorner, Stuttgart Pro Musica Orchestra, cond. Reinhardt, January, 1954, in 
concert. Vox PL 7680. 


Ditto, Schuster, Los Angeles Orchestral Society, cond. Waxman, February, 1954, in con- 
cert. Capitol CTL 7041. 
Fantasy in A minor for Violin and Orchestra, opus 131, Stucki, Stuttgart Pro Musica 
Orchestra, cond. Reinhardt, January, 1954. Vox PL 7680. 
Introduction and Allegro for Piano and Orchestra in D minor, opus 134, Joerg Demus, 

Vienna Opera Orchestra, cond. Rodzinski, January, 1955, with Concerto, efc. 
Nixa WLP 5310. 


Ditto, Bohle, Stuttgart Pro Musica Orchestra, cond. Reinhardt, January, 1954, in concert. 
Vox PL 7680. 


SYMPHONIES, etc. 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, opus 52, Paris Conservetoire Orchestra, cond. Karl Schu- 
richt, February, 1955, with Symphony no. 3. Decca LXT 2985. 
Ditto, London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Collingwood, October, 1955, in concert. 
Parlophone PMC 1024. 
Symphony no. 1 in B flat major, opus 38 (The Spring), Berlin RIAS Orchestra, cond. 
Fricsay, May, 1956. Deutsche Grammophon DGM 18235, 
Ditto, Suisse Romande, cond. Ansermet, October, 1951. Decca LXT 2602. 
Ditto, Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, cond. Keilberth, March, 1954. 
Telefunken LGM 65010. 


Ditto, Boston Symphony Orchestra, cond. Miinch, December, 1954: 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1203. 


Symphony no. 2 in C major, opus 61, Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, cond. Szell, May, 
1956, 2 sides, 10”. Philips ABR 6035. 


Ditto, New York Stadium Symphony Orchestra, cond. Bernstein, January, 1955. 
Brunswick AXTL 1067. 


Ditto, Paris Conservatoire, cond. Schuricht, November, 1952. Decca LXT 2745. 
Symphony no. 3 in E flat major, opus 97 (The Rhenish), Berlin Philharmonic, cond. 

Leitner, November, 1955, 2 sides, 10”. Deutsche Grammophon DG 16084. 
Ditto, New York Philharmonic, cond. Walter, June, 1953. Columbia 33 CX 1045. 


Ditio, Paris Conservatoire, cond. Schuricht, February, 1955, with opus 52. 
Decca LXT 2985. 


Symphony no. 4 in D minor, opus 120, Berlin Philharmonic, cond. Furtwangler, July, 
1955, 2 sides, 10”. Deutsche Grammophon DG 16063. 


Ditto, Philharmonia, cond. Cantelli, May, 1954, 2 sides, 10”. 


His Master’s Voice BLP 1044. 


Ditto, London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Krips, April, 1954, with Mendelssohn. 
Decca LXT 2887. 


Symphony no. 4, version of 1841, Royal Philharmonic, cond. Stanley Pope, March, 1956, 
2 sides, 10”. Philips NBR 6004. 


Concerts and Opera 


THAMOS, KONIG IN AGYPTEN, K.345 
Research-G.E.C. Music Society (c. Alan Reddish), Hirst Hall (Wembley), 17th May 


In view of the fact that these choruses and entr’actes for Tobias Philip Baron v. Gebler’s 
play are little known, the present production, largely amateur, had to be welcomed. 
“A version [had been] prepared which [presented] the essentials of the plot in narration, 
whilst mimed action [provided] the necessary theatrical context.” 

I am confining my review to points of general importance. 

(1) The programme note was wrong historically; its author(s) and readers are referred 
to Kéchel-Einstein or Einstein. 

(2) Three outstandingly gifted members of the orchestra have to be mentioned—Miss 
Penelope Howard, the leader, Mr. Michael Graubart (flute) and, last but maybe first, Miss 
Judith Sutherland, whose oboe (representing Thamos) in the andante interlude in E flat 
gave most of the things that cannot be learnt, and almost all that can. Miss Sutherland’s 
subtle freedom of phrasing, her consciousness of the grosse Linie, already place her in a 
class wrongly occupied by many a famed name. For the rest, if we don’t hear much more 
of these young artists in the not too distant future it will be our fault, not theirs. 

(3) I have not had any opportunity of seeing the score. My following amendments to 
Einstein are based on my notes taken down immediately after the performance. 

(a) The choruses. Einstein’s references to The Magic Flute are very superficial. 
Not unnaturally, the basic style foreshadows Idomeneo, with further-reaching anticipa- 
tions of Don Giovanni. In this connection, it is relevant to observe that the last chorus 
(the one composed six years later than the original version of the rest, 7.¢. in 1779) con- 
tains a pretty literal preview of Elvira’s “L’ultima prova” in Don Giovanni's second finale. 

(6) The intermezzi. ‘‘The instrumental pieces which lead from one act to the 
next”, writes Einstein, ‘‘reveal Mozart as a composer of program music’. But surely 
the point is that “‘the composer of programme music” follows, at the same time, the 
demands of sonata form to the extent of musical autonomy. What Einstein calls ‘“‘a 
two-part Allegro movement in a savage C minor” is a three-part sonata movement with 
the second subject in the normal relative major, the first subject recurring, to begin with, 
in the tonic at the outset of the development section, and again, in imitation, by way of 
coda after a full and regular recapitulation. The E flat andante is a ternary form with a 
central C minor which could form part of a symphonic structure, and the allegro vivace 
assai which “‘paints ‘the general confusion’”’ is once more based on the sonata principle. 
Einstein misleadingly states, moreover, that it “begins in D minor’’: it is in D minor, in 
which key both subjects are recapitulated (the second having again been exposed in the 
relative major). That the second subject finally returns in the tonic major, thus assuming 
the function of a Picardy third extended into a coda (on the implied basis of well- 
remémbered tonic major recapitulations of second subjects), is nothing to write home 
about. 


REFERENCES 
Einstein, A.: Mozart, London, 1946. 
“‘Kéchel”, 3rd ed., prepared (1937) and revised (1947) by A. Einstein. 


THE COVENT GARDEN RING 
Das Rheingold: 24th May 
Ir has become fashionable to argue that Rheingold, being a prelude to the essential drama 
of The Ring, should be delineated with greater delicacy than Walkiire, Siegfried and Gétter- 
dimmerung. Examination of the scores shows this to be nonsense. Wagner stipulates 
32 violins, 12 violas, 12 cellos, 8 basses, quadruple woodwind, 8 horns, 4 Wagner tubas, 
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4 trumpets, bass tuba, 4 trombones, drums, triangle, cymbals and 7 harps. There are, 
it is true, some pages of a lighter texture than is generally found in the drama proper, 
but these do not justify Rheingold’s presentation in miniature, as it were, which is what 
Covent Garden gave us on 24th May. Ofcourse the orchestra was some 20 below Wagner's 
requirements and the acoustics of our national opera house are decidedly unhelpful to 
both orchestra and singers. Under these conditions it would have been difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to do real justice to the piece; but the resultant failure must not be camou- 
flaged, as some have tried to do, by misrepresenting the composer’s purposes and preten- 
ding that Rheingold should be seen and heard through the wrong end of a telescope. The 
music must be heard to have warm blood coursing through its veins. In the result the 
quality of orchestral tone which Rudolf Kempe elicited proved almost invariably anaemic. 
This meant that the voices achieved a domination over the general texture, a state of 
affairs which was rapturously welcomed by some music critics who thereby betrayed their 
lack of understanding of the Wagnerian idiom. Throughout the whole of The Ring it is 
the orchestra which matters most; the voices are for the most part imposed upon it, 
like so may thin threads upon a thick multi-coloured carpet, blending, contrasting and at 
times becoming lost in the sumptuous welter of orchestral sound. When, all too rarely, 
we are given this kind of balance at Covent Garden our music critics invariably complain 
that the conductor either allowed or encouraged the orchestra to drown the singers. It is 
time we had a healthy change in outlook. If the singers cannot penetrate Wagner's 
orchestral texture, the audience, listening to the orchestra undistracted, may discover how 
little the composer really needed voices. 

In that respect Otakar Kraus (Alberich), Erich Witte (Loge), Peter Klein (Mime) and 
Jean Madeira (Erda) took all the first class honours in what proved an uneven cast—Hans 
Hotter’s Wotan being notably unsteady and therefore less authoritative than usual. 
The production, ‘‘rehearsed by Peter Potter’ and based on the work of Rudolf Hartmann 
of last year, succeeded at some points where the latter had failed—for example in the 
notorious Tarnhelm sequences, though I saw no toad—and it was an excellent innovation 
to keep Loge motionless to the last in contemplation of the Gods in procession towards 
Valhalla. But there were signs of inexperience as well, and it is to be hoped that another 
year Professor Hartmann may be persuaded to develop his ideas still further. 

The programme printed Rudolf Kempe’s name in capitals, with Richard Wagner, 


Peter Potter, Leslie Hurry and John Sullivan classed together in smaller type. 
G.N.S. 


Siegfried: 31st May 


It seems to be my yearly fate to “‘cover’’ Rudolf Kempe’s Covent Garden Siegfried for 
this journal. This year, however, I was to have reported on the entire Ring, but I hap- 
pened to be otherwise engaged—fortunately so, for I am glad that another critic had thus 
to be called in who has thought a great deal about Wagnerian problems, and whose view 
on Kempe’s Wagner probably differs from my own. In artistic matters, the truth rarely 
lies in the middle, but it nevertheless often encompasses seemingly opposite views, and 
quite a few others on top of them. 

For my own part, I have to adhere to my basic criticisms as expressed in THE Music 
REViEW exactly a year ago (p. 237), including my objections to the production (rehearsed 
this year by Peter Potter), inasmuch as it continues to contradict Wagner’s essential stage 
directions which, as soon as they are disregarded, prove to be an integral part of the story. 
But I have to add one qualification and one rider. 

The orchestral playing has greatly improved under Kempe: what the Editor said about 
it last year (op. cit., p. 236) and what, at any rate in the case of Siegfried, I could not then 
confirm, seems to have come true this season. 

As for Kempe’s tendency to subdue his orchestral forces, I wish to cool the general 
enthusiasm about how well you hear the voices in such circumstances by pointing out 
that you aren’t always supposed to hear them all that weli anyway. In Wagner’s tex- 
tures, and particularly in The Ring, the voices quite often assume the réle of subordinate 
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parts, and if, in a less civilized but more full-blooded performance, the singers think they 
have to shout their heads off in order to prove their Wagnerian competence, that is their 
funeral, not necessarily or fairly the conductor’s. 

On the st»ge itself, Peter Klein’s Mime is getting better and better, nor do I know of 
another Wagner singer with such exemplary enunciation. The only newcomer was 
Wolfgang Windgassen who, in Set Svanholm’s place, made an often impressive Siegfried ; 
judgment upon Margaret Harshaw’s Briinnhilde I ought perhaps to leave to my colleague, 
who heard more of her. Hans Hotter further deepened his interpretation of the Wanderer, 
but was not histrionically assisted by the production. Otakar Kraus (Alberich), Frederick 
Dalberg (Fafner), Jean Madeira (Erda) and Adele Leigh (the Woodbird) all improved upon 
their previous performances in these rdles. 

Nevertheless, it was not a thrilling performance, nor even one with many intermittent 
thrills. Siegfried is doubtless the weakest of The Ring's great operas, and just because it 
is not throughout fully significant musically, you can’t afford to prettify it, thus sapping 
its strength as soon as it does manifest itself in the score. Our century’s great advances 
in instrumental technique have created a demand for spotless sound, to whose attainment 
the musical substance is only too readily sacrificed. Great conductors alone, of whom 
Mr. Kempe is not one, achieve beauty without preciosity. H. K. 


Walkiive, 28th May; Gétterdimmerung, 6th June 


KEMPE is an admirably reticent conductor of Wagner. Long stretches of his Ring 
sound profoundly quiet and contemplative; the Ride of the Valkyries, Siegfried’s Journey 
to the Rhine and the Funeral March sound not like purple passages but like parts of the 
opera; the singers are never forced. Kempe has, too, a most rare mastery of tempo: 
Wagner’s own supreme test of a conductor. 

In the Walkiire, these gains outweighed any small loss in glow and grandeur. In 
Gétterdémmerung, the Norns’ scene and Waltraute’s with Briinnhilde gained a rare poise 
and beauty; Siegfried’s death was conspired with a sinister restraint more telling than 
violence; but Hagen’s angular themes and all the growing audacity of modulation and 
harmonic tension demand imperatively a more urgent treatment. Even a lyrical passage 
like Siegfried’s with the Rhinemaidens needs much more volume to glow and glitter as 
it should; while the end of the opera has to convince you in more senses than one that it is 
capable of bringing down the house. Can Kempe bring himself to unleash the stupendous 
element in Wagner as sympathetically as he already reveals the less often appreciated 
contemplative element? That would be great Wagnerian conducting indeed. 

Harshaw, impressive as her Briinnhilde is, has never quite managed to get her big voice 
into balance; there is a certain vocal spread and a tendency to thickness in the middle 
which leaves her top distinctly harsh. Windgassen is no more than a good German 
repertory Siegfried. All this is the measure of how heavily we are beginning to pay now 
for our cumulative neglect of the Italian technique of voice-production on which the great 
Germans all used to be trained. Vinay (Siegmund) is a much more satisfactory Wagnerian 
tenor, probably the best we now have both musically and in his grasp of Italianate voice- 
production. Hotter (Wotan) has become and Fisher (Sieglinde and Gutrune) remains 
consistently excellent and vocally enjoyable. Kraus (Alberich) is an actual improvement 
on the pre-war tradition of barking rather than singing this most effective réle: a splendid 
artist. 

The lesser Valkyries, Norns and Rhinemaidens are also better sung (and rehearsed) 
than in the fairly recent past, The chorus is remarkably better (including a genuine pianis- 
simo). Best of all, that leading actor, the orchestra; the improvement here speaks 
almost more than anything else to the credit of the new musical management. 

The new sets and lighting are superb in evoking the sense of surrounding mist and 
emptiness on the mountain top; I have never known the fire, the swirling cloud-curtains 
nor the burning, crashing and flooding (especially the flooding) at the end so well done; 
lovely effects were produced by lighting colourful figures against a darkened background; 
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altogether the formidable difficulties of Wagnerian stagecraft were exceptionally well 
handled, while the production is quietly undistracting (a rare and most important virtue) 
yet alive and forceful wherever movement becomes dramatically—and musically— 
relevant. 

As with the conducting, however, so with the lighting: the opportunity for contrast 
prepared by so much reticence is not fully exploited. There are, for example, two sunrises 
in Gétterdimmerung: the first (after the Norns) should grow far lighter, with a blaze of 
gold and more than a hint of red; the second (to that surprising canon on the horns, the 
warmth of which sould surely tell any producer what to do and perhaps would have 
done if Kempe had not kept it all so quiet) did not get light at all. And even in The Ring 
there are one or two chances which might have been better taken for that sheer richness 
of spectacle which feasts the eyes and the soul. Certainly Siegfried and Gutrune sweeping 
briefly but joyously across the previously quite rightly darkened stage where a moment 
ago the conspirators were planning his death should have the pathos and irony of their 
situation underlined by a perfect outburst of sudden light and sound; they got little of 
either, and Wagner’s stroke of theatre went for nothing. 

These visible touches, the sets, the lighting, the gestures and the symbols all matter 
very much, as Wagner was aware. There is one in the new production which has gone 
badly wrong, so that it contradicts the myth itself instead of portraying it. Hunding’s 
hut is staged so unrepresentationally as to be quite frankly not there at all. But the 
hut is an important symbol: shelter, at first, to the exhausted Siegmund; a prison, to 
Sieglinde—which presently flies open at the touch of spring and love. In short, for good 
and ill a container which presently ceases to contain. It must be seen to do so; merely 
switching on the moonlight is not enough. R.D. 


{Eprtor’s Note. The foregoing composite account was written without any con- 
nivance or even consultation between the three authors. No editorial adjustment has 
been made to the sense of any of the contributions. ]} 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: 19th June; Idomeneo: 20th June 
GLYNDEBOURNE is the only Opera in this country with a style of its own. It is unfortu- 
nate that this is no longer the uniquely successful amalgam of the personalities of Fritz 
Busch and Carl Ebert which became familiar to opera enthusiasts between 1934 and 1951, 
although much of the original strength of the organization still remains. However, with 
each successive season the lack of Busch’s guiding hand becomes increasingly evident and 

certainly neither of these performances was fully up to Glyndebourne’s musical mark. 

The point is illustrated by the fact that, in the theatre, the performance of Entfiihrung 
was most effectively stolen by Arnold van Mill who was Osmin to the life and brought a 
sparkling vivacity to the part without once stepping out of character. However, listening 
to a broadcast performance a few days later, one could detect that his singing was by no 
means always accurate and Ernst Haefliger, whose Belmonte had seemed stiff and 
tedious “‘in the flesh’’, sounded marvellous on the air. If he can learn to move naturally 
on the stage, and not to look like an oratorio singer in fancy dress, what a magnificent 
opera artist he will make! Lisa Otto’s Blonde was as near perfection as mortals can be 
expected to attain and Mattiwilda Dobbs sang Constanze’s music with exceptional and 
sustained brilliance without really penetrating under the skin of the part; Constanze is 
not easy to bring to life but she should not appear to have strayed out of the Tales of 
Hoffmann. Leo Bieber did almost all that can be done with the Bassa Selim and Kevin 
Miller sang Pedrillo well enought but seemed reluctant ever to stand still. 

As in the past, Idomeneo again achieved distinction through Richard Lewis’ imaginative 
and musical portrayal of the King. Elisabeth Griimmer gave a fine stylistic performance 
in the essentially static part of Ilia, William McAlpine showed great promise—and con- 
siderable achievement—as Idamante and Lucille Udovick, whose voice became progres- 
sively harder and brighter above mf, sang Electra’s music with ruthless efficiency without 
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being able to project any semblance of an integrated personality. Glyndebourne has done 
pioneer work on this opera for which we should all be grateful; but the version used— 
“edited by Hans Gal’’—makes very extensive cuts, principally but not exclusively in the 
part of Arbace, for which it is not always easy to see the justification. This is in fact 
merely one way of staging /domeneo and should not be regarded as authoritative. 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, led by Lionel Bentley and conducted by Paul 
Sacher in Entfiihrung, and by Arthur Leavins and John Pritchard in Idomenezo, is not 
what it was. There were inaccuracies of ensemble (principally among the strings) in 
both performances and the tone of the violins was generally hard, unyielding and of a 
monotonous “‘‘sameness’’. This was utility playing of a kind we all too often hear and 
which is not sufficiently deplored. It is unrewarding even at a promenade concert where 
there may be some excuse for it. At Glyndebourne there should be no need to make 
excuses. On this showing the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra will not do. G.N.S. 


XXXth ISCM Festival at Stockholm 


3RD-IOTH JUNE 
BY 
HANS KELLER 


Tue ISCM is dead. It is said in occult circles, I believe, that if you don’t prepare yourself 
for your departure, you may one day be dead without knowing that you are—-still prac- 
tising Kreutzer studies, for instance, if you had been a violinist; and that your gradual 
realization of the fact that these aren’t any use to you any longer is painful, as painful, in 
fact, as being born. The ISCM has not yet begun to be alive to its death, and I have no 
doubt it will take its ghost quite a few painful years. Meanwhile, by way of obituary, let 
me point out what a last-minute mess the doctors, particularly the specialists, have made 
of it. It has often been said that if only there were more ‘‘advanced’’ pieces at the 
ISCM Festivals, the Society could still prove its living power. Well, on top of the old, 
calcified kitsch, we are now having the ‘‘advanced”’ stuff, the serum prepared in mental 
hospitals all over the world, Japan included. The result has been well summarized by 
one of the genuinely musical observers from this country: “Hats on, gentlemen, no 
geniuses”. 

It is getting beyond a joke, though, because these things receive prizes. The psycho- 
logical situation among the judges is crystal-clear. The older generation, particularly, 
still feels guilty about having recognized Schénberg too late. They aren’t going to make 
the mistake a second time, and by way of atoning for not having known a genius when 
they heard him, they now shower praise upon any pseudo-novelty without bothering to 
hear it twice and get at the core without seed. I don’t think there was a single competing 
piece which I didn’t hear more often (apart from inspecting the score wherever possible) 
than any member of the jury. It’s no good saying they had no time for attending re- 
hearsals: Stockholm Radio had recorded everything, and you could hear any tape you 
wanted to at the Festival Club (hats off to the festival organization anyway). 


How judgments are arrived at:— 

After the prize-winning works had been announced, I remarked to a very distinguished 
member of the assembly, a composer of considerable stature, that I found it incompre- 
hensible that a professional jury should place the German Giselher Klebe’s Elegia 
appassionata (2nd prize) before the Austrian Anton Heiller’s 8-part Chorale Motet, ‘‘Ach 
wie nichtig, ach wie fliichtig’’ (3rd prize): the former is a dodecaphoney piano trio whose 
underlying structure and superimposed instrumental writing descend to the level of 
amateurishness at more than one juncture, whereas Heiller’s conservative E minor piece 
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shows a cappella writing of the very highest competence, as well as containing, for those 
who do not take the manner for the matter, a great deal of genuinely original thought. 
Now, after pointing out to re that the Klebe had got something, the distinguished com- 
poser, for whose opinion in extra-dodecaphoney spheres I have the profoundest respect, 
reminded me that “‘you can’t judge a young man’s work by the standards by which you 
judge an older composer’s”’, meaning that the Klebe was too youthful to be un-defective, 
while the Heiller was too late a work to be anything else. And here are the facts: (1) 
Heiller has a bald head. (2) Consequently, people tend to forget that he is mot yet 33. 
(3) Klebe is 31. (4) Heiller wrote his piece in 1949, at the age of 26. (I have this secret 
information from the score, which nobody bothered to look at.) (4) The date of Klebe’s 
work is not ascertainable, but since he, a habitual prize-winner, received awards in 1952 
and 1954 for other works, his op. 17 on the latter occasion, the piano trio, which is op. 22, 
is probably of pretty recent date; and even if it isn’t, it still remains a later work in relation 
to its composer’s age than the Heiller Motet, for it can’t have been written six years ago! 
It will be readily understood that this little incident depressed me as deeply as most of the 
music I heard. 

The story of the works which deserve mention in addition to the Heiller is quickly told; 
grotesquely enough, they all were on the more conservative side. The Variations for 
orchestra, op. 2, of Barry Moss (New Zealand) cannot be called a good work, but they 
definitely show talent. Lars Erik Larsson’s Missa brevis for 3-part chorus (soprano, 
contralto, baritone: there is a lack of high tenors and low basses in Swedish choral 
societies!), performed at the extraordinary all-Swedish concert, is a well-felt and -written 
piece which ought to be placed on our own recommended list. Rawsthorne’s under- 
developed 2nd String Quartet was an unrepresentative choice: its felicities need a sub- 
jective, not an objective listener, i.e. one who is sufficiently acquainted with the composer’s 
creative character to discover them.* The Austrian Hanns Jelinek’s clearly-written, 
cyclic five-movement Sinfonia concertante for orchestra, op. 22, might be renamed “‘Bruck- 
ner-Mahler-Schénberg’”’. In quality it is uneven, the best movement being the first, 
slow, introductory one (the sonata movement is placed second), and the worst the fourth, 
a minuet whose combination of neo-classical rhythmic structures and twelve-tone tech- 
nique proves disastrous. 

In the front rank were (1) Roger Sessions’ Idyll of Theocritus for soprano and orchestra 
(withdrawn from the competition), admittedly an over-long (35’ 38’) and somewhat 
muddled structure with a thick and too unvarying texture, but a genuine and often deeply 
affecting piece of composition nevertheless, which at several points reaches a very con- 
siderable level of inspiration; (2) Hilding Rosenberg’s safely tonal, yet highly original 6th 
string Quartet (1st prize) which, though not throughout ideally written for the medium, 
reinstates the string quartet in the position to which the classical masters raised it, and 
offers some new and subtle ideas about cyclic structuralization into the bargain, and (3) 
Benjamin Frankel’s fiddle Concerto (withdrawn from the competition), five years old yet 
still unperformed upon the London concert platform, a profoundly-felt four-movement 
structure (‘in memory of ‘the six million’”’, meaning the Jews annihilated by the Nazis) 
with some new and subtle ideas about the problem of recapitulation, and driven forward 
by a thorough-thematicism of whose extent even the motif-conscious composer himself is 
unaware; besides, the work reinstates the violin in its position as a bowed, a distinct from 
a percussion instrument. 

It was Frankel, too, who, in the course of a written conversation during the performance 
of a dodecaphoney piece, epitomized the New Insanity: ‘Stillness is now equated with 
emptiness. High spirits with chatter. And the occasional serious look is only the frown 
in reaction to unpleasant sunlight’”’. It is only the dodecaphoney pieces which may have 
something to gain by the musica! world’s refusal to acknowledge the death of the I.S.C.M. 
Schénberg is turning in his grave; so, for that matter, is Webern. 


* Incidentally, there is a misprint in the ae score: read F% for F in the first violin 
part of the second movement, 5 bars before the . 


Holland Festival 


I5TH JUNE—I5TH JULY 
BY 
HANS KELLER anp DONALD MITCHELL 


THE period covered was 15th-2zoth June, and we did not attend a single event that 
lacked exceptional interest. The Festival has reached its tenth year of age and remains 
the only European orgy of its kind which consistently renounces cheap success; nor am I 
forgetting Salzburg or Edinburgh. 

The festival season opened with the Netherlands Opera’s Fidelio under the Swiss 
Alexander Krannhals. The production had not, in all conscience, promised to shake the 
world, but in the event Gré Brouwenstijn’s Leonora proved a singular achievement in 
musical sense, sound, and sight; even to watch her changing facial expression as she waited 
for her entry in the first quartet was a more relevant musical experience than are the antics 
of many a famed conductor. If she could rid herself of an amateurish habit, i.e. her 
disregard of rests at the end of such phrases as “‘O namen-, namenlose Freude!” or the 
second ‘‘O Gott!” in the second finale, her Leonora might well become the envied posses- 
sion or loan of any opera house in the world, with the memory of Flagstad (who, anyway, 
was inadequate in this réle) and more recent experiences of Médl receding into a respec- 
table background. 

On 16th June, Eduard Flipse conducted the Rotterdam Philharmonic in performances 
of Diepenbrock’s eclectic but highly expressive Ode to Rembrandt (1906) for soprano (Corry 
Bijster), female chorus (the Rotterdam Philharmonic) and orchestra, and Mahler’s 


seventh Symphony. H. K. 


Although Holland has always favoured Mahler’s music, performances of the seventh 
Symphony—and of the Sixth, the Seventh’s opposite “‘twin’’—have been few; in this 
respect, Holland has not been much more progressive than other countries, which have 
similarly chosen to neglect the profoundest symphonic utterances of Mahler’s middle 
period. It is the ninth Symphony that has been widely applauded, a work that truly 
sums up the achievements of the preceding instrumental symphonies and bears all the 
marks of a master’s late style and yet, in some respects, is less original, less characteristic, 
than the sixth or seventh symphonies. The Ninth, of course, is a masterpiece; I am merely 
trying to emphasize the fact that the concentratedly individual character of a work like 
the seventh Symphony, in which the composer’s original personality allows itself the 
freest rein and,_as it were, inundates both the work’s foreground and background, raises 
particular problems of comprehension and interpretation. (A similar case from an earlier 
period is the third Symphony which is similarly neglected.) The popular fourth Sym- 
phony, for example, is indeed unique, but none the less readily assimilable. The Seventh 
is unique in a manner that makes formidable demands of the most intelligent of musical 
digestions. The work offers no aids to appreciation by way of traditiona! affiliations, 

obvious stylistic influences or familiar areas of feeling—none of those handy props that 
may help the listener along even when he has failed completely to penetrate a composi- 
tion’s imaginative core. In short, one either understands the Seventh, or one does not, 
and passionate Mahlerians are as liable to find the work a stumbling block as newcomers 
to his music. 

Without doubt, Eduard Flipse is just such a devoted Mahlerian who, as yet, has not 
succeeded in comprehending the peculiar nature of the piece—hence his interpretation, 
apart from orchestral deficiencies beyond his control, communicated only a very partial 
account of Mahler’s intentions: all the sadder, this, because Mr. Flipse has a real feeling 
for Mahler’s music—he has contributed performances of the eighth, third and sixth 
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symphonies to past festivals*—and has a réle to play in a country that, artistically speak- 
ing, still suffers the loss of Mengelberg. 

There is little point here in detailing how, after a moderate success with the first 
movement, Mr. Flipse continuously missed the boat in the remaining four; and if, in this 
Symphony, the character of each movement is not scrupulously realized, the total outward 
structure becomes unintelligible. For we have here no conventional four-movement 
pattern (nor even a modified four-movement frame as in the Ninth), but a five-movement, 
quasi-dramatic scheme which may be likened in broad outline to a triangle stood on 
its head, whose inverted peak represents the scherzo, a movement which, in turn, repre- 
sents the work's most depressed, almost nihilistic, mode of expression. To reach this 
deep abyss we have descended one leg of the triangle, from the sombre strife of the first 
movement through the first—an often contorted night-march—of the two nocturnes (the 
movements, by the way, which Mahier completed well in advance of the rest of the 
Symphony). From the depths of the scherzo, we ascend the triangle’s second side, 
emerging in the radiant daylight of the finale by way of the warmer atmospheres pro- 
moted by the second nocturne, whose exotic instrumentation (mandolin, guitar!) is as 
soft as the wry first nocturne’s is bleak. 

Any convincing performance of the Symphony must establish the movements lying 
on either side of the scherzo as both contrasts and counterparts and at the same time bind 
them into the flow of a cumulative structural method that erisures continuity and co- 
herence in the most diverse environments. One weak link can snap the chain, and Mr. 
Flipse’s first major misjudgment, the absurdly brisk and thus destructive tempo he adopted 
in the first nocturne, was sufficient, even had subsequent errors not consolidated the 
breach, to disrupt the sense of progressive development across the five movements and 
displace all contrasts and counterparts. 

As an item of documentary interest, perhaps I may mention that the first performances 
of the seventh Symphony in Holland were given by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Mahler’s direction on 3rd and 7th October, 1909. One of the programmes comprised only 
two items, the prelude to Die Meistersinger and the Symphony. At the concert, the items 
were reversed, Wagner’s prelude succeeding Mahler’s finale, a not insignificant musical 
re-arrangement since the brooding, B minor adagio introduction to the Symphony would 
have sounded odd after the overture, whereas Mahler’s finale and the overture share not 
only their key but also their climate of jubilation. Indeed, the Seventh’s last movement, 
in its brilliant initial and recurrent flourish, pays a quite unconcealed tribute to Wagner’s 
festive prelude. None the less, it is not, I think—lest I should seem to be contradicting 
myself—an ‘‘obvious influence’ so much as a symbolic quotation, an incisive means of 
swiftly setting the rondo’s mood through use of an inspired motive that for Mahler had 
doubtless acquired the status of a valid cliché. The integration of the cliché, needless to 
say, and the finale’s extensive further (and more important) materials and working-out, 
could hardly be more intensively Mahlerian. The finale, in fact, in many aspects, is the 
most idiosyncratic of all five movements: C major music that fairly bristles with problems 
of interpretation and possibilities of misunderstanding. The purpose of the cliché, 
however, is plain enough, and I think Mahler’s disposition of his programme shows how 
frank and deliberate, in this instance, was his temporary collaboration with Wagner. 

D. M. 


17th June saw the main event—the first performance of the Yugoslav production, in 
Russian, of Prokofiev’s Love for Three Oranges (1919), which received its world premiére 
in a French translation at the Chicago Auditorium in 1921 and has so far remained un- 
known in this country. The Slovenian National Opera of Ljubljana under Bogo Leskovic 
interpreted the work with intense and most enjoyable zest. 

The composer’s own libretto, in four acts and nine scenes, is based on one of the 
dramatic fables of Carlo Gozzi (bearing the same title) and rolls fact, fable and fantasy, 


* See, for instance, MR,XV/4/1954, pp. 315-6. 
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allegory and burlesque into what is both more and less than one dramatic whole: the 
different levels of the story may seem concentric but there is no centre. On the other 
hand, there is a frame, i.e. the multipartite outer stage within and against which the stage 
action proper develops, and which is densely populated by various factions of spectators, 
such as the Fans of Tragedy, of Comedy, and Lyricism, the Empty Heads who like Bur- 
lesque and, above all, the Ridiculous People, who are not only the promoters of the actual 
show but even lend a helping hand at two of its critical junctures. It all sounds very 
complex, but unfortunately it isn’t: the great variety of expressive means does not really 
correspond to a great variety of thought. The stage-within-stage convention is a symp- 
tom of the operatic crisis: if you are in any doubt whether you are able to create the 
dramatic illusion, the thing to do is to tell your audience at the outset that you don’t 
want to create it anyway. 

On this premise, the solution, such as it is, is irony and parody, and where Prokofiev's 
text gives his music a chance to be unambiguously ironical, the opera becomes great fun, 
but you have to wait for those stretches. Otherwise, and exc.pt on those rare occasions 
when, on the sly as it were, he can write more or less absolute music without bothering too 
much about its dramatic application, he tends to be uncertain and hence derivative. He 
once very wisely said that ‘‘what people understand by the term ‘melody’ is a musical 
phrase without innovations in intervals, rhythm, or style’’, but his own innovations in the 
Three Oranges do not readily go beyond a pretty elementary wrong-note and wrong-beat 
technique. 

Those of us who can admire incidental master-strokes without essential values will 
gladly hear the work more than once (I did in fact hear it twice), but in the end we want 
to know what exactly we are laughing about, and we want what makes us laugh to have 
sufficient weight to make us laugh against our will, rather than with its continuous sup- 
port, which in the long run is a bit of a strain. As long as irony remains close to self- 
irony, it is slightly embarrassing, and while Prokofiev's gift of musical parody repeatedly 
moves beyond this state, his text doesn’t. Ultimately, then, it all seems to boil down to 
variations on the theme, ‘““Why I Can’t Write an Opera’, and the music is not so good that 
it makes the answer all that interesting. 

The apparatus is big: there is a great deal of choral writing as well as choreography 
and the large orchestra embraces a fifth and sixth horn and a second harp. The opera’s 
duration is approximately 2} hours. 

On 20th June, finally, we heard what in my experience is, at the moment, the best 
European orchestra, at any rate so far as the strings are concerned—the Czech Phil- 
harmonic under Karel Anéerl. He submitted a prettified version of the Prague Symphony 
in which, moreover, he proved unable to hold his ¢empi during the lead-back of the first 
movement and the cross-accenting syncopations in the development of the last; but in 
Dvofak’s First (the D major, i.e. chronologically the Sixth), natural and eminently Czech 
music-making gained the upper hand. In between, we had to suffer a rather painful 
export article, Klement Slavicky’s primitive Three Moravian Dance Fantasies (1950/51). 
As one distinguished Dutchman said, ‘‘Did they need three planes in order to bring this 
one across ?”” H. K. 


The New in Review 


HANS KELLER 


FRANZ ScHMIDT (1874-1939) 
ALTHOUGH this master is, according to Grove V, ‘‘acclaimed by some as the most important 
Austrian composer of his time’, the dictionary does not grant him more than a short 
and shabby entry, which is inaccurate into the bargain. To my knowledge, the only 
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other English article* on Schmidt or his music is Tovey’s brilliant piece on the Varia- 
tions, for piano left-hand and orchestra, on the scherzo and trio from Beethoven's “‘Spring”’ 
(F major) Sonata for violin and piano: even in a general way, much more can be learnt 
from Tovey about Schmidt than from Grove. Nor does Grove tell us anything about him 
as a practical musician, though in this of all cases such information would have been 
extremely relevant to a characterization of the composer’s creative mind. Franz 
Schmidt, that is to say, was the only contemporary composer who was a versatile practical 
musician in the classical sense, for both as a pianist and as a cellist (not to speak of his 
activities as an organist) he was not merely professionally competent, but so outstanding 
that it was only his musicality that prevented him from reaching proper virtuoso status in 
either field. His style of piano playing was rather like Britten's, but at the same time, 
when occasion demanded, more in the grand virtuoso manner: his performance of Beet- 
hoven’s G major Concerto remains the best I have heard, and incidentally the only one 
in which the e’” at the end of the soloist’s first finale phrase did not receive an accent. 

The ridiculously belated first broadcast performance in this country, at 2 in the after- 
noon (!) on 12th April, of Schmidt’s orchestral ‘‘Variations on a Hussar’s Song”’ (Varia- 
tionen iiber ein Husarenlied, dedicated to Clemens Krauss and published by Universal 
Edition in 1931) offers us an opportunity for a brief comment on the work. The BBC 
Northern Orchestra’s performance was conducted by the Schmidt pupil Leo Wurmser, 
without whom the work would probably have had to wait another decade or two. 

Yet it could be a popular “‘hit’’, for it is, on top of more important things, a downright 
virtuoso piece for the orchestra, scored with the consummate and complex mastery of a 
musician who does not write anything he does not hear. Two central points raised by 
Tovey in his analysis of the Beethoven-Variations apply to the ‘“‘Hussar’s’” Variations 
with equal force, if mutatis mutandis: (1) the significance of the introduction, and (2) the 
“stroke of genius to select this theme’’. 

The adagio introduction to what presently emerges as a set of variations and a rich 
sonata structure rolled into one is a motivic anticipation of the theme, increasingly weighty 
in feeling and unfolding in the best Austro-German tradition of symphonic development. 
Very logically, the introduction is resumed before the qguasi-recapitulation. 

Owing to the closely integrated preamble, and as in the case of the Beethoven-Varia- 
tions, the theme itself (Ex. 1: I have reduced Schmidt's slightly varied repetitions to their 
models in order to make my space-saving repeats possible) appears as a liberating contrast 
and is heard to form an inevitable part of the structure even before its actual variations 
set in. 


The choice of this kind of theme is as unconventional as it is obvious if one knows the 
composer's creative character. Below his technical mastery, Schmidt was the most full- 
and hot-blooded of musicians, and whether we wish to reduce the fact simply to his partly 
Hungarian blood and his early background (he was born in Pressburg, i.e. Bratislava) or 
prefer to think also in less physical terms, he was perhaps the first Austrian master whose 
love of gipsy music was entirely happy and natural, so that he was able to write real gipsy 
stuff at his own sophisticated level of creation, without either sounding stiffly folky, as 
Brahms’ gipsy music often does, or else changing the gipsy style into something entirely 


* There are, however, some highly sensitive and understanding references to Schmidt's music 
in the writings of Haroid Truscott. 
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different, as again Brahms did in the great slow movement of the clarinet Quintet. Ina 
word, he out-gipsied Brahms in no uncertain manner, and such things as the Hallelujah 
in gipsy style (sic!) from his late and often great oratorio Das Buch mit den sieben Siegeln 
belong to the miracles of musical histery. 

To have selected any old Hungarian tune would not, of course, have represented a 
“stroke of genius’; where genius came in was in the selection of a song whose extensive 
variability could, at the same time, be made subservient to the seemingly free invention of 
new gipsy ideas. Within the space at my disposal, I can only give the simplest of 
examples, but the sympathetic reader ought to be able to gather from it what to expect 
in the more complex variations. Ex. 2 (again schematic as far as my repeats are concerned) 


is the guasi-recapitulation ; a', availing itself of Ex. 1’s a, prepares the contrasting ground 
—the snap would have reduced the contrast—for the ‘“‘new”’ gipsy motif x1, which is 
inserted into the rhythmic structure of the theme. In itself, the new structure sounds, 
not like a variation, but like a tune; we might in fact call it a gipsy tune on a gipsy tune. 
Now, where does x! grow from? From Ex. 1’s x obviously, but, retrospectively, via 
Ex. 2’s x*, which is both “‘theme”’ and “‘variation”’ of the new motif. In addition, Schmidt 
catches up with the surface extension of the rhythmic structure produced by the insert, 
in that he lets the repeat overlap with the cadence. Now, the first overlap determines 
the second which, however, does not have to compensate for an inserted bar, so that 
in toto the extension (Ex. 2) is shorter than the thing extended (Ex. 1)! All geod composi- 
tion, I have often pointed out in these pages, is compression, which means that all good 
extensions are, paradoxical as it may sound, compressions too: an extension, if there 
is to be any point in it at all, has to be a surface symptom of an underlying compression ; 
in human thought, there is no justification for an extension per se. If we take the 
rhythmic background of Ex. 2 into account, the compression is even more drastic than we 
have so far seen: Ex. 2’s a! + x! produce a new rhythmic skeleton that implies an equi- 
valent to x! after the third bar, which itself counterbalances a’. This equivalent, together 
with its own consequences, is omitted, and bar 4 takes its place—and rightfully so, not 
only because of the theme’s structure, but also because the snap is the ultimate source of 
x'’s rhythm, for which very reason it has been omitted from the opening bar of Ex. 2, in 
order, as we have seen, to increase the contrast. Thus, bar 4 is a legitimate substitute for 
the omitted equivalent to bar 2, and Ex. 2 is altogether over-determined—a strict varia- 
tion of Ex. 1 on the one hand, and a strictly motivic and, overlappings apart, self-sufficient 
tune on the other, more astringent than Ex. 1 owing to its recapitulatory function. 

I hope this little example is better propaganda for the last master of the old Austro- 
German symphonic school than any general twaddle. We must hear more of his music 
and give such fashionable names as Gottfried Einem a rest. 


REFERENCE 
Tovey, D. F.: Essays in Musical Analysis, I11/cxxxiii, pp. 216/. 


Music examples by courtesy of Universal Edition (Alfred A. Kalmus), London. 


Ex.2 vivace 


Film Music 
and Beyond 


ALWYN—BENJAMIN—BLACK 


Our comment on the last quarter’s film music will best base itself on two of the conclusions 
reached in our article on the preceding quarter (MR, XVII/2, pp. 154 ff.). It will be 
remembered that we took objection to the fact that in the musical film Charley Moon, 
the four ‘‘stage’’ songs were not contributed by the ‘“background’”’ composer Francis 
Chagrin. This is indeed a usual practice in filmland: at the very junctures where a good 
composer, accepted by the director as a ‘“‘background”’ composer, could at long last write 
a piece or two of proper, well-defined, self-sufficient, ‘‘obtrusive’’ music, and be it only a 
popular song, which could prove its value outside the cinema, he is almost invariably 
transferred to the bar in order to recover from the shock of maladjusting himself to the 
director’s ‘‘background”’ requirements, and a “‘specialist’’ is called in who can be relied 
upon to produce the kind of inane kitsch which the director thinks is wanted. In a way, 
of course, the director is right: cinema audiences want what he thinks they want, not 
because he does know their minds, but because they don’t. Only in the rarest of cases 
does the director allow a ‘‘screwy”’ composer (Hollywood's term) to write ‘featured’ 
music. One such case is Benjamin Frankel, who owes this honour to his light musical 
past which, on the other hand, has made it difficult for him to be accepted in ‘‘serious”’ 
musical circles. At the same time, his “‘numbers”’ are treated with markedly less respect 
than is the official rubbish. Whereas, for instance, the ‘Harry Lime Tune’ seemed to be 
regarded as a work of genius by Sir Carol Reed, the famed director of The Third Man, 
he manhandled Frankel’s theme song in A Kid for Two Farthings strictly ad absurdum: 
while Frankel’s ‘‘screwy’’ variations on the B flat song were left where they were supposed 
to belong, i.e. in the indistinguishable background of the sound-track, the vocal theme 
itself never got beyond its first line, whereupon the aural scene accompanying the title- 
credits disintegrated into natural noise. Sir Carol thus anticipated Vaughan Williams’ 
variazioni senza tema (the opening movement of the eighth Symphony) in a more literal 
fashion than was ever dreamt of by the G.O.M. himself, producing a piece of anti-musical 
nonsense of which, if he has any musical sense at all, he ought still to be ashamed. 
Anthony Kimmings, the director and producer of the recent Cinema Scope 2oth 
Century-Fox film Smiley, is to be congratulated, then, not only upon allowing William 
Alwyn, his ‘‘background”’ composer, to write a theme song for the opening and closing 
foreground of the sound-track, but also on leaving the finished tune well alone. It is 
not Mr. Kimmings’ fault that the situation outlined in the previous paragraph has had its 
repercussions upon the music, especially on the song itself. Mr. Alwyn appears to have 
been conscious of the rare privilege of being permitted to write his own song, and the 
result is somewhat self-conscious—an attempt to roll Popularity and Musicality into one. 
This, I think, goes particularly for the guasi-sequence of the syncopated, basic C major 
motif (quaver E on first beat up to tied quavers G [crotchet value] and back to quaver E): 
the model’s minor third is inflated into a tritone up to the submediant, thus trying to 
make the best of the cinematic and the musical world. This three-quarter-hearted 
attempt to introduce a twist of musical interest into what, Alwyn may have feared, might 
otherwise have grown into too banal a tune, does not itself steer altogether clear of senti- 
mentality. Re-expressed from a technical standpoint whence things become demon- 
strable, my criticism is that the guasi-sequential variation is either too lavish to be imme- 
diately warranted by the simple basic motif, or else not radical and unambiguous enough 
to be recognizable as more than a twist, i.e. as a developing variation of an implied back- 
ground sequence or as a continuation composed against a self-evident, and therefore 
omitted, sequential corollary. In short, there is too little elementary unity for the mani- 
fest variety, or else too little variety for what, if there were enough of it, would be accep- 
table as a case of complex unity based not only on a suppressed, but on a contradicted 
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background. It all boils down to the question: where does the tritone, as distinct from 
any other interval with the same outline and rhythm, come from? For the rest, it is to 
be regretted that Alwyn does not vary and develop this and his other (Australian) themes 
a little more adventurously ; in point of fact, he only risks one intriguing thematic combina- 
tion. The texture, however, is always masterly, and the recordists Hans Wetzel and Red 
Law have done it exceptional justice. 

If good composers are rarely allowed to write “‘stage’’ or other foreground songs, they 
virtually never get a chance to write their own concert music for a film. A concert piece 
“featured” in a picture is almost always ‘“‘classical’’, i.e. Tchaikovsky, or else, if else is 
the word, the Warsaw Concerto by Mr. Richard Addinsell. Alfred Hitchcock, the most 
original film-thriller writer alive, has swept this convention aside. For reasons summarized 
below, the best thrillers, such as the American classic Scarface, are usually musicless; but 
for the Albert Hall climax of his refilmed The Man Who Knew Too Much (the original 
version, filmed in 1934, bore the same title), Hitchcock did need a concert piece, and if it 
could be both recognizably English and of international appeal, so much the better. 
Advised, perhaps, by his musical director Bernard Herrmann (whose own background 
music is not, however, meritorious), he very wisely chose Arthur Benjamin for the job. 
As we pointed out in our conclusions upon the TV opera Mafiana (op. cit.), Benjamin’s 
approach to the problem of visual-aural integration is exemplary. Now, what Hitchcock 
required was a musical build-up which would closely complement the accumulation of 
tension produced by the scene in the Albert Hall, and would lead up to a cymbal clash 
with which a gun shot was planned tocoincide. With his Cantata Storm Clouds, Benjamin 
has absolved himself from this task with sovereign skill. The cymbal clash and pistol 
shot fall on the subdominant (D minor) interruption of what promises to be a tonic (A 
minor) cadence, and the preceding climax is achieved stepwise, with well-judged, small- 
scale relaxations of tension within the large-scale intensification of the structure. The 
formal methods here employed are thus very similar to those of Benjamin’s extended 
piece for The Conquest of Everest. In the present instance, however, one delicate problem 
remains which, in our submission, is in fact insoluble. Up to the beginning of Storm 
Clouds, you are thrilled by the action. As the Cantata develops, however, you become 
involved in, and indeed thrilled by, the music, and for the first time in the picture, more- 
over during its very climax, the action as such takes second place; you cease to care 
whether the assassin’s prospective victim will be killed or not. I know some will say that 
in that case, the music is too good. For a normal musician, however, this is no answer 
to the problem: if the music were less good, it would be partly bad, in which case one 
would become just as much involved in its defects as one now is in its merits. For the 
musical person, the musical and the extra-musical worlds can only meet on unequal 
terms, with the musical world ruling. 

There is, in other words, no legitimate inartistic music, which is why naturalism, the 
art of remaining inartistic yet expressive, will always be able to say more, rather than 
less, without music. The film industry of this country, the artistic Understate as it were, 
can boast a noble tradition of shedding all background music in such places as hospitals 
(White Corridors), police stations (The Blue Lamp), or any similar stores of naturalistic 
problems. Herbert Wilcox, the director and producer of My Teenage Daughter, and 
Stanley Black, its musical director, follow the same principle when treating the problem 
of the female teenager going wrong; only realistic and what is intended to be strictly 
functional music is used as we watch and listen to the girl’s demoralization. At the out- 
set, we observe her eminently cultural state of mind as she plays, on a pre-historic gramo- 
phone, the waltz from Tchaikovsky’s string Serenade while at the same time (a) reading 
and (b) sucking sweets; but in proportion as she is sinking into a condition of moral if not 
criminal delinquency, she prefers jiving to the accompaniment of Mr. Stanley Black’s own 
“Get With It’. I thought this rather modest of Mr. Black; the intention is admirable, 
but with due respect to Tchaikovsky (one of the few composers capable of writing a waltz), 


the sequence of musico-visual events would have worked the other way round too. 
H. K, 


Book Reviews 


The Commonwealth of Art. By Curt Sachs. Pp. 404. (Dobson.) 1955. 


This latest work of Curt Sachs deserves a place well at the top of the list of ‘‘Books I 
didn’t finish”. With all due respect for Professor Sachs’ previous contributions to musical 
research, we feel that this book will add little to his glory. 

The desire to establish a synthesis among the various arts and to group them together 
in a ‘‘commonwealth” has led many a writer down the primrose path in the recent past. 
The accomplishment of this most difficult task presupposes that the author is an authority 
in all fields: literature, painting, sculpture, music, dance and sociology, to mention only a 
few. Is there, in fact, such an homo universalis in the world to-day? We think not. 
Certainly Professor Sachs is not such a one. His references to the sister arts of music are 
superficial and sometimes erroneous (e.g. page 107, his reference to Veronese and Tiepolo 
following Mantegna ‘‘centuries later’). Even in the field of music Professor Sachs makes 
some boners. On page 121 he states that the first Italian madrigals were published in 
1533 (several years too late) and groups Arcadelt, Verdelot and Willaert together. 
Willaert does not belong in the group. 

Part one of the book is called “‘An Outline of Comparative Art History’. It consists 
of a conglomeration of often unrelated facts, opinions and mis-statements concerning the 
various arts, the times, fashion and history. We must confess to not having read beyond 
page 129, which brought us to the year 1600. We were discouraged by innumerable 
sentences such as the following: ‘‘Under Charlemagne’s son, Louis the Pious, basilican 
churches were given transepts and cross naves, which must not be considered classical 
since Italy, home of the basilica, has always been averse to stressing such counteraccent. 
The one relic of secular architecture, a gate of the monastery in Lorsch, Hesse, in its prim 
decorativeness, is no less against the spirit of classical art’’. 

Nor were we particularly enlightened by the remarks anent Ghiberti’s bronze door for 
the baptistry in Florence, which, we are told “is both classicistic in a Roman sense and 
unified in the sense of Masaccio. Thoroughly picturesque, it combines the lowest relief 
for landscape and architectural backgrounds with high-relief for distant figures and high 
relief for the first plane, with a strong effect of light and shadow, convincing space, and a 
dramatic action that hardly lapses into staginess or agitation’. Somewhat farther on 
(p. 108) we are told: ‘‘And even in a wider sense, beyond the vague sfumato, most of 
Florentine and Italian sculpture was picturesque’’. 

Such passages could be quoted almost endlessly—passages that add up to near- 
nonsense. On page 68 we read: “Of the more dynamic middle of the century, it will 
suffice to mention the jerking, broken, violent dashes of the Aethelwold Benedictional in 
Chatsworth (A.D. 966)". Such gems of kunsthistorische wisdom mean nothing to the non- 
specialist, and to the specialist their significance is nil. Their only virtue lies in their 
(certainly not intentional) surrealistic quality. For the most part they are not followed 
up or explained, but are allowed to stand in splendid isolation. Only one aspect of culture 
through the ages seems to have fascinated Professor Sachs—the waistline. Throughout 
the first 129 pages (as we mentioned, we read no further), the waistline ascends and des- 
cends with some regularity. One has the impression that these fluctuations are of momen- 
tous import as isolated historical facts; what they have to do with the other isolated facts 
that fill these pages is not clear. Nevertheless, we follow with baited breath the vacilla- 
tions of this unstable element of fashion: ‘‘the waistline sinks, the shoes grow in length, 
and the garments often become fantastically part-colored”’ (p. 85). ‘‘Fashionable dress 
became eccentric. Shoes were made immensely long and pointed. The waist was very 
low” (p. 93). ‘“The waistline fell; the hairdresses grew exaggeratedly long and fanciful” 
(p. 103). ‘The 1520s, 30s, 40s are ‘the era of puffs and slashes’ ; the waist descends, men’s 
codpieces attain boastful sizes, the shoes grow exceedingly broad, and beards reappear” 
(p. 125). 
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Students of the English language will do weil to eschew this book, for the strain put 
upon the tongue of Shakespeare is a severe one. A single page (p. 105) yields no less than 
three examples of linguicide in the first degree. ‘God was good, the Virgin smiled, and 
Dufay smiled back. With such felicity, melody grew cantabile and beautiful’. ‘‘Dufay 
had indeed absorbed so much of Italy’s taste that the cathedral of Florence could in 1436 
be inaugurated with one of his motets’. ‘Dancing, around the middle of the fifteenth 
century, does not allow of direct judgment, though we get a satisfactory picture from 
indirect sources’. The preceding page had been graced by one of those passages of rich, 
redolent prose, seldom encountered in schularly treatises: ‘‘Paraliel with the reawakening 
coloraturas of the Italians and very different from the preceding and following styles in 
the North, Dunstable’s tense and ardent melody burst forth in boundless streams over 
the powerful chords of the lower two voices’”’. 

A thorough knowledge of German syntax and constructions is practically a necessity 
to the reader of Professor Sachs’ book. Such a sentence as the following, for instance, 
makes much better reading when re-translated into German: “‘Were this endeavour 
insufficient to prove his radical classicism, one should read how, in his treatise, he flatly 
urges the painter to idealize his sitters and to attenuate their deformities’. Or the 
following: ‘‘Jean Goujon, twenty years old, was ready to lead French sculpture to agita- 
tion”. Translation into German and then back into English also does much to clarify 
many otherwise obscure passages, as on page 71, where the author uses the word “‘chorus”’ 
(of the third abbey church of Cluny) for ‘“‘choir’’. Translation into German also brings 
out the hidden meaning in such sentences as the following (p. 92): ‘“Toward the end of 
the century, the painter Melchior Broederlam, outstanding in the Netherlands, at long 
last gave up the spaceless ornamental backgrounds of the (northern) generations before 
him and laid his scenes in airy, perspective landscapes and architectures’’. 

There is no possibility of blaming the “‘Englisch” style on some inadequate translator, 
for Professor Sachs wrote directly in his special version of this language. It is regrettable 
that he did so, for the style renders an otherwise weak book even less serviceable. 

E. H. 


Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral Performance. By Robert C. Marsh. Pp. 252. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 1956. 18s. 

This is an extraordinary and fascinating book. In part extraordinary because it is 
written in American, yet apparently from Trinity College, Cambridge; fascinating on 
account of the great detail with which Dr. Marsh illuminates his subject. 

There has been more nonsense written and spoken about Toscanini than on any other 
practical musician of modern times. Dr. Marsh is aware of this and avoids adding to it; 
though not all his pronouncements will command agreement. But in a period of wide- 
spread and almost unqualified adulation it is very refreshing to read (p. 78) :— 

“The defects of Toscanini come from characteristics desirable in the mean being carried to 
excess. His rhythmic accuracy is splendid, but at times it has been metronomic rather than 
musical and the performance has revealed mechanical exactitude rather than a feeling of 
creativity and spontaneity. His intensity is magnificent, but on occasion it has gone beyond 
reasonable iimits and the music has been driven so hard that its power, eloquence, and natural 
melodic flow were impaired or diminished.” 

although all this and more are surely implied in the one pithy sentence six pages earlier :— 
“Toscanini is the master of only one style, his own.” 
That style, if your reviewer may interpolate, is perfectly suited to Verdi’s Requiem and 
Falstaff, Mendelssohn’s Jialian Symphony and the Beethoven Seventh. The Choral 
Symphony and Missa Solemnis, however, take less kindly to the Toscanini treatment 
under which they convey only a part of Beethoven and too much of Toscanini: whereas 
there have been cases, of which the so-called Jupiter Symphony was certainly one, when 
Toscanini has almost entirely substituted his own personality for that of the composer. 
I could never have imagined anything remotely like what the maestro made of this work 
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with the BBC Symphony Orchestra shortly before the last war and I would take strenuous 
precautions against ever being audibly reminded. 

Be that as it may, the concerts which Toscanini gave in London in the thirties were 
invaluable: some of them for their artistic revelation and all of them for the sense of 
dedication which he brought to this music-making and for the vast, if only temporary 
improvement which he wrought in the playing of the orchestra. 

If Mr. Marsh sees and chronicles most of Toscanini’s faults and shortcomings, he is 
more tolerant of the maestro’s peculiarities than he is towards the attitude and achieve- 
ment of the late Wilhelm Furtwangler (p. 77) :— 

“. . . The Furtwangler method was to allow the music to fall into deceptively natural phrases. 
. . . In such music as the Tristan Prelude, where Furtwangler’s feeling and understanding 
—— close affinity to the score, such a performance could be eloquent, moving, and beautiful, 
king the intensity, cohesion, and cumulative power of Toscanini, but in its place offering 
a degree of communication and a sense of shared emotion which the cool perfection of Toscanini 
never approached. It is difficult to find a Furtwangler performance that does not contain 
moments of great beauty and strength, however mannered the whole may be.”’ 
This is perceptive criticism which I refrain from quoting further in the hope that my 
reader may be tempted to get hold of the book for himself. But Dr. Marsh is rather less 
than fair, particularly when he continues that Furtwangler did not limit himself to music 
for which he had special feeling. That is precisely the opposite of the truth. There were 
occasional disasters when he tried his hand at uncongenial music—and no one who is 
at all familiar with Furtwangler’s own compositions would expect him to prove a sympa- 
thetic interpreter of, for instance, Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra (nor was he)—but he 
was shrewd enough not to experiment very frequently or too extravagantly on these lines, 
and, in general, he restricted his activities to interpreting the German classics. But this 
is a digression and I must resist the temptation to discuss the two great men as inter- 
preters of Beethoven! 

Dr. Marsh’s stimulating ahd provocative narration runs as far as page 107, whereafter 
follows a list of Toscanini recordings with critical commentary—not suitable for continuous 
reading but invaluable for reference. There is also a chronology of the maestro’s life 
and a list of recordings in alphabetical order of composers. The author has further in- 
cluded two informative pages on so-called “high fidelity’’ reproducing equipment; these 
should be read with great care and their contents slowly and thoroughly digested by those 
superior persons who pride themselves on their ignorance of and disregard for the me- 
chanics and electronics involved in the preservation of live performances. Thisold-fashioned 
and “‘narrow’’ attitude dies hard among musicians and there are still critics, even some 
young ones, who think it clever to try to assess the merits of modern records on totally 
inadequate equipment. 

In reviewing a book which bristles with potential detonators of heated argument a 
finite term must be set to our discussion. But Dr. Marsh’s description of British orches- 
tras (p. 77, footnote) as having ‘“‘no national character except the sloppy and perfunctory 
playing which is the inevitable result of almost never having enough rehearsal’ is so apt 
that it demands quotation. G.N.S. 


New Music 


BY 
H. F. REDLICH 


THE undiminished vastness of new music, composed and published in conveyor-belt 
fashion, compels the bewildered reviewer to approach the objects of his critical curiosity 
in a somewhat selective mood. He believes that he might give contemporary composers 
a fairer deal by presenting their new creative efforts as cumulative results of certain 
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generation-groups (working under certain geographical, political or national conditions) 
rather than merely as individual contributions to the mirage of a vast clearing-house of 
international music. He believes also that if he carries out his investigations on the 
lines of national or cultural and political boundaries, it might become possible to decide 
in the end whether the claims of modern musical nationalism (vociferously asserted from 
San Domingo to Jugoslavia) are inflated or not. He therefore proposes to discuss new 
music (as far as it comes his way as a regular contributor to this journal) in the following 
three global instalments: 
(I) New British Music; 
(II) New Music from the American Continent; 
(III) New Music from the European Continent. 


I. NEW BRITISH MUSIC 

The composers under discussion divide easily into three generations of the present 
century: (a) an older group of over-fifties, born approximately between 1900 and 1905 and 
including Alan Bush, William Walton, Michael Tippett, Matyas Seiber, Alan Rawsthorne; 
(b) a younger group, with birth-dates roughly between 1911 and 1916, whose youngest 
members are approaching the age of forty: here represented by Benjamin Britten, 
Humphrey Searle, Geoffrey Bush, Phyllis Tate; and (c) a group of young composers, born 
after 1918 and only coming to the fore after 1945, chiefly represented by Peter Racine 
Fricker, Malcolm Arnold, Alun Hoddinott and Arthur Milner. Three notable composers, 
born in the decade between 1890 and 1900—Arthur Bliss, Gordon Jacob and Karl Rankl— 
will be discussed as part of group (a) with which they show a marked affinity of style. 


William Walton. Troilus and Cressida. Opera in three acts. Libretto by Christopher 
Hassall. German transl. by Ernst Roth (OUP). Vocal score. 63s. 


Michael Tippett. Divertimento for chamber orchestra, ‘‘Sellinger’s Round’’ (Schott). 


Miniature score. gs. 6d. 
Alan Rawsthorne. Sonata for viola and piano (OUP), 12s. 6d. Canzonet (OUP), tod. 
Alan Bush. Autumn Poem for horn and piano (Schott). 3s. 6d. 
Matyas Seiber. Concert Piece for violin and piano (Schott). 7s. 
Arthur Bliss. A Song of Welcome. For soprano and baritone soli, chorus and orchestra 
(Novello). Vocal score. 5s. 
Gordon Jacob. Prelude and Toccata for full orchestra (J. Williams). Full score. 


Karl Rankl. Two Dances for strings (OUP). Full score. 6s. 


Walton’s first opera, first performed at Covent Garden on 3rd December, 1954 (cf. 
Music Review, XVI/1, 1955, p. 68), has now been issued in a handsomely engraved, 
bilingual vocal score (with a German translation of some literary merit), thus emphasizing 
its alleged appeal to an international audience. The opera therefore invites critical con- 
sideration, as it were, on two planes. Quite admissibly it has been hailed as a major 
event in the musical life of this country. Its mere existence has done much to raise 
Walton's prestige which had suffered in the past as much from his prolonged creative 
silence as from the insignificance of his more recent compositions. It seemed to confirm 
the opinions of those who like to see in him the personified wish-fulfilment of a national 
English composer. Tyvoi/us is undoubtedly the kind of belated romantic opera Elgar might 
have written if he had taken opera as seriously as he took oratorio and symphony. The 
touching saga of its doomed lovers has emotional appeal not unlike the fascination 
emanating from the love stories of Tristan and Isolde, Pelléas and Mélisande, Kalaf and 
Turandot. It has elicited music supercharged with emotionalism and evidently sailing 
in the tempestuous waters of Wagner and Puccini; music, moreover, wedded for the first 
time in musical history to English words of literary value. Tvoilus therefore succeeds 
easily in its impact on an English audience where Delius’—at heart teutonic and Gottfried 
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Keller-inspired—A Village Romeo and Juliet failed. Troilus is undoubtedly the only 
English counterpart to the operas of passionate love composed by Wagner, Verdi, Richard 
Strauss, Puccini and Debussy between 1859 and 1926. What about the opera’s universal 
appeal? In the United States it has been declared a masterpiece by an audience of 
evidently pro-British bias. But it has been booed out of existence by the snobbish opera- 
habitués of La Scala, Milan, and German Opera (once so eager to give Benjamin Britten 
his chance) has been markedly slow in taking it up. If it should do so belatedly, I believe 
the result will be not unlike the débacle in Milan. For Walton’s opera, despite its in- 
disputable topicality for English-speaking audiences, is forty years behind its time. It 
speaks the operatic idiom of the day before yesterday and speaks it with great assurance. 
It attitudinizes with great ingenuity the operatic clichés of late Romanticism. However, 
it scarcely ever strays beyond the stylistic frontiers set by Strauss’ Elektra, Debussy’s 
Peiléas and Puccini's Turandot. In fact, these ancestral forerunners strike one as positively 
adventurous when compared with Walton’s refined idiom, totally lacking in virility and 
conviction. To be sure, Walton’s unashamed eclecticism stands him in good stead in the 
deliberate commercialization of his great talent. His superb film music for Richard III, 
consciously modelled on Elgar’s most paternal ‘‘Nobilmente’’ style, his coronation Te Deum 
derived from the scheme of Wagner's ‘‘Grail-scenes’”’ in Parsifal, the streamlined *‘Pomp 
and Circumstance” of his Orb and Sceptre March—who elise can manufacture com- 
missioned music of national serviceability with equal taste, moderation and with a lesser 
tinge of inevitable vulgarity? It is only under the glaring spotlight of International 
Opera standards that Walton’s abdication as a serious composer reveals the otherwise 
successfully camouflaged bankruptcy of the creative artist. 

From this general verdict I should like to exempt the charming music of Pandarus. It 
is in the musical contours of that amusing mountebank alone that Walton’s dormant 
genius seems to have been stirred from sleep. The delightful concertante patter of the 
music, accompanying the garrulous antics of the immortal Buffoon, seems to hold the 
promise of a future comic opera. But will the imbecility of his chauvinistic admirers 
permit him to write it? 

Michael Tippett’s Divertimento (dedicated to Paul Sacher who commissioned it and 
conducted its first performance at Zurich, November 1954) is an attractive piece of musical 
pastiche, based on a traditional folk tune and freely incorporating tunes or basses from 
Byrd, Gibbons, Purcell, Arne, Field and Sullivan into the texture of its five variation 
movements. Tippett’s complex technique of quoting and contrapuntally combining 
heterogeneous thematic matter becomes particularly evident in variation 2 (‘A Lament’’) 
where ‘‘Sellinger’s Round” is linked to the melody and ostinato bass from Purcell’s air 
“Ah Belinda, | am pressed with torment’, from the first act of Dido and Aeneas: 

Selli 's Round 
(embellished 


(Sketch) 
Dido's Aria 


(2nd Vin)! 
t's free counterpoint 


Sellinger’s Round (embellished ) 


gue gs 
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Tippett’s type of composition calls to mind not only Schiitz’ Concerto ecclesiastico, ‘Es 
steh’ Gott auff’’ with its thematic allusion to Monteverdi's madrigals, but alsoStravinsky’s 
more recent efforts, in his Pulcinella and Le Baiser de la Fée, to write characteristic music 
based qn Pergolesi’s trio sonatas and on Tchaikovsky’s ballets. Richard Strauss in his 
delightful Suite to Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with its utilization of dance tunes 
from Lully, may also have stood model to Tippett’s piece. Strauss and Stravinsky 
succeed where minor spirits fail because their personal idiom is strong enough to absorb 
and transform any amount of alien matter. Tippett, whose musical eminence is certainly 
no longer in doubt since the admirable symphonic dances from his opera The Midsummer 
Marriage, cannot boast of similar digestive powers. To trace all his quotations from 
three centuries of English music may tax any listener’s powers of musical detection. 
Some of them though are easy enough run to earth, as the quotation (var. 1, bar 3 ff.) 
from Orlando Gibbons’ string fantasias. It sticks out a mile against the grumpy and 
dissonant chord clusters in the winds and violas and remains wholly unassimilable. 
Brittle and pellucid scoring tends to throw the membra disjecta of this musical jigsaw 
puzzle into high relief. Despite its attractions this Divertimento remains at heart an 
inconclusive extravaganza, not really representative of Tippett’s creative potentialities. 

Rawsthorne’s Sonata for viola and piano, published in 1955, has a curious history. It 
was composed in 1937 but the manuscript got lost soon after its first performance in 1938, 
only to turn up many years later when it was discovered by Watson Forbes who has now 
edited the viola part. Although Rawsthorne’s prefatorial note makes it clear that the 
work has been thoroughly revised before its belated publication, it is easy enough to 
recognize the composition as a youthful effort. Its four movements are written in the 
somewhat Prokofiev-inspired, Hindemith-trained muscular and motoric style of the later 
1930s. Thematic substance still tends to be largely derivative: the peaceful and attrac- 
tively urbane rondo theme with its stubborn insistence on a pedal F despite its chromatic 
irrelevancies is a typical neo-baroque offshoot from Reger and Hindemith: 


(Viola) 


td te. 


But young Rawsthorne’s powers of construction and thematic integration are already 
much in evidence, especially in the ghostly Tarantella of a scherzo, abounding in capricious 
hemiola-efiects, using a contra-C sharp as a kind of tonal centre of gravitation and, finally, 
fading off in a mirage of dualistic harmony (A major contra F major), as may be guessed 
from its final bars. The first movement is a serious attempt to come to grips with the 
classical Sonata. Its athletic style succeeds well in knitting together a rhapsodic Intro- 
duction and an Allegro based on an ubiquitous repeating pattern-motif in the viola. A 
similar kind of concertante rhapsody (perhaps stemming from the world of César Franck) 
precedes the final Rondo and by its mysterious gloom throws its gaiety into high relief. 
If Rawsthorne had used themes of greater relevance this early work could even to-day 
be hailed as a major effort. The piano part is competently arranged even if its massive 
octave-doublings (in the manner of Brahms and Reger) create special sonority problems 
for the viola. In my opinion the dynamics of the piano will have to be scaled down 
considerably to make the viola audible throughout. 

Another recent publication of Rawsthorne’s—Canzonet—is composed for soprano 
solo and a cappella-chorus on a curious poem by Louis MacNiece as part of the song cycle 
“A Garland for the Queen”’, written to mark the Coronation of Her Majesty. It under- 
scores Rawsthorne’s habitual lack of sympathy for the vocal medium as such. Despite 
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certain madrigalian features, it is a strangely angular piece, ungrateful to singers and 
listeners with its insistence on the tritone and hardly effective with its vaguely meandering 
tonalities. 

Alan Bush's Autumn Poem for horn and piano is a truly inspired piece of elegiac 
music, written ‘‘as a tribute to the memory of Noel Mewton-Wood”’. It is in every bar of 
its rhapsodic dialogue a moving dirge, worthy of the singularly fine player whose premature 
death it mourns. Neither the piano score nor the horn part indicate the clef in which the 
horn is written. Surely the work is meant to be played on ‘‘Corno in F’’. 

Matyas Seiber’s Concert Piece for violin and piano, composed in 1954 and dedicated to 
Tibor Varga, is evidently a highly dodecaphonic affair. I hope I may be forgiven if I 
take this piece a trifle less seriously than it is obviously meant to be taken. My memories 
of Seiber’s hopeful musical beginnings date back to the far off spring of 1929, when—as 
the cellist of a youthful quartet—he helped an even more youthful string quartet of 
mine to its first (and I believe, last) performance. Dodecaphony was at that time already 
much in the air but—strange to relate—Seiber was not one of its pioneering addicts. He 
was at that time an expert in the application of jazz-methods* to highbrow music and had 
only just begun to emerge as a composer. [I still recall with pleasure one of his earliest 
compositions, a kind of mock-madriga) in which two pork-chops (‘‘Schweinekarbonaden” 
in the original German text) stood up squarely to a hostile world, chanting defiantly in 
archaic jazz-rhythm Belshazzar’s ‘‘writing on the wall’’: Mene tekel upharsin. I loved 
him then for his natural inclination to musical “high jinks’’ and I still recommend this 
little piece to the attention of young “‘serialists’” when in need of a quick restorative. In 
the intervening twenty-seven years I have tried to register faithfully Seiber’s protean 
transformations of style. I still believe that the Hungarian idiom fitted him best, 
although I do not doubt that he has by now become a respected expert in the musica 
riservata of twelve-tone technique. A few years ago Seiber’s experiments with serial 
composition were still flavoured by an admixture of impressionistic lyricism. In this 
Concert Piece any residuary impressionistic vagueness has given way to relentless con- 
structive ingenuity. The pointillist style of its ‘‘scherzando”’ episodes reminds me slightly 
of Webern, whose music, however, usually reached a degree of conviction and, indeed, of 
inevitability which seems to be absent from Seiber’s admirable score. 

The Song of Welcome, composed by Sir Arthur Bliss, master of the Queen’s Musick, 
on words by Cecil Day Lewis, and first performed to celebrate the return of the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh from their royal journey on 15th May, 1954, makes one feel how 
much more fortunate Royalty must have been in the palmy days when Purcell or Handel 
supplied them with any amount of ceremonial music. The less said about this feeble 
piéce d’occasion the better. The same discretion should be applied to Gordon Jacob’s 
Prelude and Toccata for full orchestra, dedicated to Ruth Railton and the National 
Youth Orchestra of Great Britain. It is a competently orchestrated, if boisterously 
noisy affair. The Toccata’s repetitive theme is at pains to hide its derivation from 
Beethoven's ‘‘Fate’’ motif. It carries as little inner conviction as the Prelude’s Elgarian 
upward jerk in the interval of the seventh. Surely, the British Youth Orchestra should 
be given of the very best and not be fobbed off with old shavings from an overcrowded 
work-table. 

Karl Rankl’s Two Dances for strings, published in 1954, are taken from a ‘‘Suite for 
Strings’. I boggle at the thought of what the complete Suite must be like after the fore- 
taste of these two movements. Suffice it to say that the ‘‘Valse” is horrible Viennese 
Kitsch which would be rejected out of hand by any self-respecting film director even in 
Rankl’s native Austria. The somewhat more acceptable “Fandango” turns out to be 
a misnomer. Rankl’s 6/8 rhythm, propelled on the pattern: 


* In this connection see Seiber’s article, “‘Rhythm Freedom in Jazz’’, serialized in MR, VI, 
1945: pp. 30, 89 and 160 et seg. [ED.}. 
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indicates, of course, Italian tarantella-character. In its better moments the piece shows 
a slight affinity with the 6/8 episodes of Hugo Wolf's Italian Serenade. But not a single 
bar of it subscribes to Spanish fandango rhythm, i.e. to the basic pattern: 


as used by Mozart in his little Figaro ballet. 


Phyllis Tate. String Quartet in F. (Oxford University Press.) Miniature score. 


7s. 6d 
Choral Scene from The Bacchae, for double choir. Words by Euripides. 
English transl. by Gilbert Murray. (Oxford University Press.) Vocal score. 4s. 


Benjamin Britten. Winter Words. Lyrics and Ballads of Thomas Hardy, op. 52, for 
high voice and piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 8s. 
Hymn to Saint Peter, for mixed voice choir with treble solo (or semi- 
chorus) and organ. Vocal score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 2s. 


Humphrey Searle. Divertimento for flute and strings, op. 26. (Schott.) Reduction for 
flute and piano. 6s. 
Aubade for horn and strings, op. 28. (Schott.) Reduction for horn 
and piano. 


The String Quartet in F, written in 1953 by Phyllis Tate, is evidently intended as an 
emphatic vote of confidence for Tonality at a time when its ability to inspire younger 
composers seems to be ata discount. To be sure, Miss Tate’s concept of tonality in general, 
and of ‘‘F’’ in particular, seems unorthodox enough. The first movement’s principal theme 
makes cunning use of the scale of F major, plus whole tone steps which broaden the har- 
monic ambitus of the first section in the direction of a sharpened super-tonic. Likewise 
the third movement—a kind of scherzo-trio form, built up on an amiable enough Landler- 
theme—begins polytonally in C major with its sharpened supertonic in the bass. How- 
ever, ‘‘Cantilena’’, the second movement, gives out C major, i.e. the dominant of the 
principal key, in an unmistakable Alberti-bass figure in the cello which throws the Chopin- 
esque chromatism of the viola melody into relief. All movements conform to the dualistic 
principle of two sharply contrasting theme groups. The situation comes to a climax in 
the finale in which a ‘‘quasi Chorale’”’ section alternates with a romantic coloratura melody 
in G, reminiscent of Hummel and Weber. Miss Tate’s style is consequent and competent, 
approximately in the manner of the middle Hindemith whose predilection for long 
unison passages of indeterminate tonality and for occasional fugati she shares. The work 
is pleasant enough and might make a stronger impact on the listener if its thematic 
matter showed more originality. 

From that same lack of thematic distinction Miss Tate’s choral scene from the Bacchae 
seems to suffer in equal measure. The piece was originally written for James Denny and 
the Leeds Guild of Singers who first performed it at the Leeds Triennial Musical Festival 
of 1953. By making her second semichorus sing for longer stretches with closed lips or 
on one syllable only Miss Tate tries to spotlight, as it were, the overpowering beauty of 
Dr. Murray’s famous stanzas. Unfortunately the mainly harmonic idiom of the music 
tends to blur rather than to underline the contour of the words. These harmonies, half- 
way between Reger and Delius, display somewhat lush chromaticism. They are only 
occasionally interrupted by shorter solos of greater thematic energy. Taken as a whole 
the Scene does not lack distinction, but, alas, seems deficient in vitality. 

Melodic vitality and rhythmic significance are exactly the qualities that distinguish 
even the by-products of Benjamin Britten from the majority of music written by British 
composers of his age. Preying on the acknowledged preserves of Gerald Finzi he has 
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added in 1954 a cycle of Lyrics and Ballads of Thomas Hardy to his earlier cycles on poems 
by Rimbaud, Michelangelo and John Donne. Technically the new song cycle continues 
rather where the Donne Sonnets (discussed by me in MR, IX/2, pp. 149 ff.) left off. The 
dangerous facility of that earlier cycle in covering large stretches of recalcitrant poetry 
by means of repetitive rhythmic pattern-motifs has grown, but so also has the stupendous 
sensitivity to the hidden emotional message of the words. The cycle’s initial song (“At 
day-close in November’’) has a soul-stirring, evocative quality thanks to Britten’s masterly 
telescoping of affinities of harmony. Thus Hardy’s autumnal swaying of “the pines, like 
waltzers waiting’’ to give ‘‘their black heads a toss’’, finds its perfect musical correlation 
in a compound of anticipatory, complementary and corroborative harmonies—hovering 
between d minor and its flattened supertonic and congealing at last in the exquisite 
musical apergu of the last three bars. Not all the eight Hardy songs are of the same 
haunting quality as no. 1 but there is not one among them that does not beat Finzi at his 
own game, and that is saying a lot. 

Britten’s Hymn to Saint Peter, composed in 1955 for the quincentenary of St. Peter 
Mancroft in Norwich, is no less fascinating in its workmanship, even if less inspired. It 
takes its cue from plainchant and uses words from the Gradual of the Feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Britten's score, skilfully blending intentional archaism of style with his own 
inimitable vocal technique, contains an object lesson on how profitably to integrate 
motifs of plainsong into a modern musical idiom. The two Gregorian motifs: 


add up to a pentatonic sentence, transferred to the organ pedal and acting as a continuous 
foil to the descant-like chorus and its freely chanting treble solo: 


A lively middle section abounds in quaint hemiola effects. The ecclesiastical remoteness 
of the early days of mediaeval polyphony is conjured up by a few deft strokes of the brush 
and by the hand of a master. 

Humphrey Searle has grown at the age of forty into one of England’s most remarkable 
musical personalities. His creative ambivalence as a strikingly original composer and as 
a discerning critic and musicographer is matched by an emotional dualism in his music 
which is severely constructive and again full of romantic nostalgia. Both sides of his 
character come into play in two beautiful if rather short concertante extravaganzas, one 
each for flute and horn, accompanied by a string orchestra. They were composed in 1954—- 
55 and are strictly dodecaphonic. The flute Divertimento divides into two lively flanking 
movements: an “‘improvization”’ and a ‘‘Giga”’ in a style akin to Webern's chamber music 
—and a slow middle movement “‘Aria’’, written in an expressive style somewhat reminis- 
cent of Schénberg’s Erwartw:g and the Three Piano Pieces, op. 11. The nobility of the 
flute cantilena in that “‘Aria”’ fiads its pendant in the mysterious Aubade for horn and 
strings in which serial coustruction is obscured by the glow of post-romantic, almost 
Scriabinesque harmonies. Again, the final ‘‘Largamente”’ section of the Aubade with its 
mysterious trailing-off by the stopped horn has a peculiar beauty of its own and the 
silvery glint of the final twelve-note-chord might convert many unprejudiced listeners 
to the doctrines of serial composition. 
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Peter Racine Fricker. Musick’s Empire for choir and small orchestra. Words by 
Andrew Marvell. (Schott.) Vocal score. 
Roland et Oliver. Three fragments from The Song of Roland for 
unaccompanied chorus. (Schott.) Vocal score. 2s. 6d. 
Rapsodia Concertante (Concerto no. 2, op. 21) for violin and 
orchestra. (Schott.) Piano reduction. 12s. 6d. 
Malcolm Arnold. Overture, Tam O'Shanter, op. 52. (Paterson.) Pocket score. 6s. 
Geoffrey Bush. A Christmas Cantata for soprano solo and mixed chorus, string orchestra 
obbligato. (Novello.) Vocalscore. 6s. 
Trio for oboe, bassoon and piano. (Novello.) Piano score. 8s. 6d. 


Alun Hoddinott. Concerto for clarinet and string orchestra, op. 3. (Oxford University 
Press.) Miniature score. 6s. 
Anthony Milner. Mass for a cappella choir, op. 3. (Universal Ed.) Vocalscore. 2s. 6d. 

Among younger British composers Peter Racine Fricker, now in his middle thirties, is 
easily the most notable. Two smaller choral works, prompted by his directorial activities 
as Tippett’s successor at Morley College, London, show him on the high road to technical 
assurance and to the establishment of an individual style. Like his promising prentice 
work, ‘‘Prelude, Elegy and Finale’’, these choral pieces are determined by the technical 
limitations of the amateur’s choir and orchestra. Musick’s Empire, on a baroque poem 
which might have inspired Purcell to a cantata, is written in a thoroughly logical style of 
tonal neo-primitivism, not unlike certain cantatas of the young Hindemith. Its use of 
madrigalian processes is admirable and the thematic correlationship between chorus and 
orchestra is materialized with true artistry. Much simpler in style, though no less inspired 
and, in fact, deeply moving in their quaint simplicity of block harmonies and completely 
integrated cadential formulae of archaic flavour, are the three fragments from The Song 
of Roland. They are composed on archaic French words (with an acceptable English 
version printed underneath) and they fully succeed in establishing mediaeval atmosphere 
by a judicious mixture of archaic effects, perhaps suggested by Debussy’s Trois Chansons 
du Chevalier d'Orleans. 

In the Rapsodia Concertante for violin and orchestra, published simultaneously with the 
choral pieces, a considerable disturbance of Fricker’s stylistic equilibrium becomes evident. 
This is surely a work indicating a major crisis in the composer’s development. I hesitate 
to assess it in detail on the basis of a piano reduction. All the basic elements of Fricker’s 
musical personality are here in the melting pot again and the ultimate outcome seems 
unpredictable. The rhapsodical character of the composition emerges from the un- 
orthodox sequence of its movements which are closely linked and follow without a break. 
An initial 6/8 Andante—interrupted by a ‘“‘vulgar’’ Allegro 2/4—is linked to an ‘‘Adagio 
funereo”’ by a poignant little cadenza for the solo violin. This very complex middle move- 
ment in turn is separated from a final Allegro ritmico by a long and impressively built-up 
cadenza for the soloist. In the finale the musical climate undergoes a curious change 
from intricate, at times finicky, counterpoint to a startling heterophony of syncopated 
rhythms, provided by a differentiated band of percussion instruments. The general 
build of thematic matter in the Rapsodia suggests close acquaintance with serial technique, 
although I would hesitate to call the work “‘serial’’ or ‘‘dodecaphonic’”’ in the accepted 
sense of these terms. The soloist occupies a position of primus inter pares in relation to 
the orchestra, recalling the violin concertos of Berg and Barték. The composition 
reflects clearly a profound struggle in its creator's mind. 

Malcolm Arnold's Overture, Tam O’ Shanter, is a truly brilliant tour-de-force of orchestral 
devilry a Ja Berlioz. Inspired by Burns’ famous poem, it succeeds triumphantly in tone- 
painting all the wizardry, witchery and tomfoolery of the Scottish Bard from the trombone’s 
hoarse cry ‘“Weel done, Cutty Sark’’, to the bassoon’s drunken hiccup, and to the full 
orchestra’s superb imitation of a bagpipe-squirl. Arnold could become the Richard 
Strauss of his generation if he could raise the emotional temperature of his music to the 
level of his technical mastery. 
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Although of approximately the same age as Fricker and Arnold, Geoffrey Bush appears 
almost as an atavistic throw-back into the bad old days of the Celtic twilight and other 
post-Romantic attitudes. His Christmas Cantata (of 1951) on old carol texts, frequently 
using traditional carol tunes, is pleasant enough to listen to and eminently practical for 
school choirs and the like. But what an immeasurable distance from this piece of respec- 
table eclecticism to Britten's carol-inspired prentice work, A boy was born, written in 1933! 
In a more recent Trio for oboe, bassoon and piano Bush provides ambitious wind players 
with a useful pretext for Hausmusik. The Trio, an amiable echo of the Romantic age, 
halfway between Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Arnold Bax, is oddly constructed. It 
consists of two movements only, with a Poce lento as a slow middle section leading finally 
to a recapitulatory reappearance of the initial Adagio maestoso and of the Vivace section 
of the first movement. The Trio ends with an almost exact replica of the first movement's 
exposition. This somewhat telescoped structure may be commendable when writing 
for winds with their less flexible sonorities, but it does create an effect of abrupt ending, as 
far as the listener is concerned, which may or may not have been intentional. 

Alun Hoddinott’s Concerto for clarinet and string orchestra, op. 3, was first performed 
at the Cheltenham Festival of 1954. Although evidently composed earlier than his 
Notturno for orchestra, op. 5 (MR, XVI/2, May, 1955, pp. 163 ff.), it seems more mature 
in that it is more constructive and less given to Stimmungsmusik than the earlier publica- 
tion. Its three movements—Capriccio, Arioso, Burlesca—contrive to keep a lively 
enough discussion between a caper-cutting soloist and the Hindemithian bustle of accom- 
panying strings. However, the composer seems mainly in quest of a style, hovering, as he 
does, between long stretches of motoric atonality and short trivial tonal cadences, coming 
especially at the end of a movement. Hoddinott badly needs some more aural experience 
and he would be well advised to postpone publication until he has achieved a higher 
degree of technical skill and a higher level of personal expression. 

Anthony Milner’s Mass for a cappella choir, op. 3 (composed in 1951) is a much more 
mature affair. <t is written in the kind of neo-Byzantine style (with plainsong intonations, 
faburden fifths in the divided basses and chori spezzati-effects 4 la Gabrieli) most of us 


affected at one time of our careers and which none has brought to greater perfection than 
Rubbra in his a cappella masses. Although Milner’s score contains some vocal passages 
awkward to produce it shows much insight into the peculiarities of a cappella style as 
such, real depth of feeling and considerable imagination. It surely deserves to be 
presented in better format than provided by Universal Edition, London, in the year of 


grace 1955. 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC IN NEW EDITIONS 


Musica Britannica, Vol. V: Thomas Tomkins’ Keyboard Music, edited by Stephen Tuttle 
(Stainer & Bell), London, 1955, 75s. 

Musica Britannica, Vol. IX: Jacobean Consort Music, edited by Thurston Dart and 
William Coates (Stainer & Bell), London, 1955, 75s. 

The Beggar's Opera, newly edited and arranged by Edward J. Dent (Oxford University 
Press), vocal score 12s. 6d. 


THE important contribution of Thomas Tomkins (1572-1656) to Elizabethan and Jacobean 
keyboard music has long been overlooked. Not even Canon Fellowes’ scholarly article in 
Grove devotes more than a single sentence to Tomkins the virginalist. That omission has 
been made good with the magnificent volume V of Britain’s ‘National collection of music’. 
It is entirely devoted to Tomkins’ music for the keyboard, chiefly making use of the im- 
portant holograph in the Bibliothéque du Conservatoire, Paris, MS Rés. 1122. The 73 
pieces of the volume have been faithfully transcribed and annotated by Stephen D. 
Tuttle, a notable American scholar, lately of Harvard University, whose untimely death 
at the end of 1954 occurred when the present volume had already reached a very advanced 
stage of preparation. It was seen through the press and subedited by Thurston Dart 
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who was able to refer to Tuttle’s notes and photostats. The editorial method of the 
volume conforms throughout to the high standard generally set by the editorial com- 
mittee of Musica Britannica. Specially welcome is a detailed specification of Tomkins’ 
keyboard instruments, supplied by Dart, as also the late editor’s painstaking textual 
commentary and his close description of the Paris manuscript. In drawing the student’s 
attention to the unique character of the holograph, the editor says: “. . . no detailed 
description of the manuscript has previously been published’. That is the truth, but 
not the whole truth. In fact, a number of French and English scholars has been well 
aware of the special importance of the Paris MS, foremost among them Margaret Glyn, 
who published in her book About Elizabethan Virginal Music and its composers (1924) a 
first description of Paris, Rés. 1122. After her it was André Pirro and Marie-Louise 
Pereyra who contributed valuable information on it. A conflation of their views and 
research (with special emphasis on Tomkins and his share in the actual contents of the 
MS which comprises also numerous pieces by Byrd and Bull, all in Tomkins’ handwriting) 
was offered in my article ‘‘Collections of Virginal Music’’, in Grove/IV (Suppl. 1940) and 
re-published in a thorough revision in Grove/V, 1954. Volume V is of absorbing interest 
for the student of the period—not only because of the melancholy beauty of some of 
Tomkins’ In Nomines and Pavans (among the latter is a ‘‘sad Pavan for these destracted 
times’’, significantly composed on 14th February, 1649!) but also because it reproduces a 
‘“‘Fancy-Duet”’ for two players (no. 32), dedicated to Richard Carl(e)ton who is reputed to 
have composed the very first Virginal-piece “‘a quatre mains’’. 

A similar tendency of the editors to cover up their tracks and to grudge acknowledg- 
ment to other scholars for their preparatory work spoils the enjoyment of the truly 
magnificent Volume IX, devoted to ‘“‘Jacobean Consort Music’. High praise is due to 
them for their conscientious and, indeed, brilliant work, involving them in a consultation 
of ca. 250 volumes of music and in a close examination of ca. 600 compositions from which 
they finally extracted some 130 items, representing about one-tenth of all existing consort 
music of the period between ca. 1599 and 1625. In their succinct introduction the editors 
plainly state that full histories of the viol and of its English music have yet to be written. 
That is, of course, the truth, but again—it is not the whole truth. A brave attempt to 
write such a history was made by Ernst Hermann Meyer whose notable volume English 
Chamber Music, written in English and published in London less than ten years ago, not 
only discusses the music of the consort of viols from the Middle Ages down to Purcell, but 
also offers a first anthology of 28 completely transcribed fantasias by different English 
composers. E. H. Meyer, who did more than any other scholar in recent years to draw 
attention to Jacobean consort music, is actually mentioned in the “Critical Commentary” 
in two polemical asides, and in a summary acknowledgment given in the introduction. 
However, by suppressing his initials and by referring to the aforesaid work under the 
cryptic signature ECM (which is not explained in the “List of sources and abbreviations’’) 
the editors have certainly succeeded in obscuring E. H. Meyer’s share in their own 
achievement. 

The volume emphasizes the importance and originality of English chamber music of 
the early seventeenth century which has far too long been overshadowed by the madrigals 
and virginal pieces of the Elizabethan epoch. By including William Brade and Thomas 
Simpson (whose work is better known in Germany where it was first published) the editors 
stress quite rightly the contact of style existing between the great English emigrants to 
Germany and their co-nationals who stayed at home. Specially welcome are 16 items of 
Coperario (Cooper) and the 14 pieces by Ferrabosco II and most valuable is the informa- 
tion given on the Lyra Viol, on the origin of the Jn Nomine and, finally, on the use of the 
organ as accessory continuo instrument in English consort music—a fashion which seems 
to have cropped up only in the second decade of the seventeenth century. 

Despite their welcome introductions and critical commentaries at the end, both 
volumes seem in need of a more explicit historical commentary which would help to clarify 
a number of points so far left in mid-air. A separate commentary of that sort has 
actually been published in connection with Musica Britannica, Volume I (The Mulliner 
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Book). I hope it is not presumptuous to ask Messrs. Dart and Coates to supply something 
similar for Volumes V and IX. 

Professor Edward J. Dent has recently published his valuable and welcome edition of 
The Beggar's Opera which had a brief run in 1944. According to a publisher’s note his 
edition “aims to combine scholarship with practicability’. That is exactly what the 
edition has achieved. Dent has faithfully listed all the sources of the songs and he has 
set them—in accordance with these sources—for a small modern orchestra which may 
consist of amateurs. He has provided additional items to accompany certain actions on 
the stage and has also wisely provided for the alternative use of certain of these items. 
His suggestions are embodied in admirably concentrated notes on the history of the work 
to which are added welcome suggestions for its production in a modern performance. 
Dent’s setting is, of course, much simpler than Britten’s elaborate version of 1948. But 
it is also much more straightforward and it leaves the melodic beauty of the tunes un- 
impaired by superfluous counterpoint. Among Dent’s happiest achievements might be 
listed the Scene in the ‘‘Condemned Hold” (nos. 58-67) where Macheath sings ‘‘in a melan- 
choly posture” a medley of tunes ranging from Purcell’s ‘“‘Boadicea’’ to ‘‘Greensleeves’’. 
Dent has skilfully managed to link them together and so to achieve a kind of musical 
unity which does much to intensify the emotional under-current of the whole scene. 
Taken as a whole, Dent’s eminently practical arrangement is based not only on sounder 
scholarship but also on better musicianship than the famous setting by Frederick Austin. 
I only wish Dent had made adequate provision for optional use of his six wind instruments. 

H. F.R. 


TWO SCHONBERG PROBLEMS 
Arnold Schénberg. Die gliickliche Hand, op. 18. Drama with music. Vocal score with 
two pianos (four hands) by Eduard Steuermann. (Universal Edition, no. 5669.) 
22s. 6d. 


Since this prophetic opera is not a new work in the journalistic sense and no criticism 


attaches to Steuermann’s reduction, it would seem profitable to devote the space available 
for the present review to two of the work’s central problems which have so far remained 
unsolved—one textual, the other musical. 

The Schénberg literature contains a good deal about the highly compressed story 
with whose expressionist symbolism, musically integrated to the extent of a large-scale 
crescendo of lights and colours, the composer makes his characteristic first appearance as 
his own librettist; but I hope I am not being unfair when I say that no one gives us any 
clue as to what it is all about, what is the central point of the drama. We have met the 
abstract Man and Woman before, the Woman in Erwartung and both behind the Verklarte 
Nacht, but in those instances we had no doubt about who they were. In the present case, 
the Man is the central character, in fact the only one who sings (baritone); the parts of 
the Woman and the Gentleman (Herr) are pantomimic. Now, while the complete 
meaning of the text is complex, the basic point is very simple: the Man is supposed to be 
the Artist. If Hans Hollander had tried to understand before he criticized (references 
below), he could have saved himself a lot of tosh. It need only be added that we can see 
to-day how a straight line runs from the text of Die Kreuze (no. 14 in Pierrot lunaire: 
“‘Heilige Kreuze sind die Verse, Dran die Dichter stumm verbluten, . . .’’), over the Man 
(as distinct from the Gentleman) in the present work, to Moses (as distinct from Aron). 

The musical problem is more difficult, our suggested solution less assured. It is an 
historical rather than a chronological question and concerns the relation of the work’s 
chief textural innovation, i.e. the speaking chorus of six men and six women, to the 
speaking voice in Pierrot lunaive. The chronological position seems tolerably clear: 
everybody is agreed that Die gliickliche Hand was written between 1910 and 18th 
November, 1913, except Leibowitz, who places the beginning of the work in 1909, 
immediately after Erwartung, which was completed on 12th September; I suppose he is 
referring to Schénberg’s first steps in the creation of the text. In any case, Pierrot (1912) 
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falls well inside the period during which Die gliickliche Hand took shape, and the important 
evolutional question arises whether the latter’s Sprechstimme should be considered a 
development of the former’s, or vice versa, or neither. On this point the authorities 
clash vehemently, without apparently being aware of the problem. Wellesz treats the 
opera as the earlier work without actually saying so. Leibowitz, who can be observed 
to have drawn upon Wellesz, is however much bolder: 


_ “Itis also in this work that Schoenberg makes his first consequential use of that Sprechgesang 
{sic; read Sprechstimme) which will later be employed systematically in Pierrot Lunaire.’ 
Newlin, on the other hand, remarks that 
“part of the time this bizarre chorus really sings, but mostly the twelve performers are called 
upon for a Sprechstimme technique of the kind already familiar in Pierrot Lunaire and first 
used in the Gurre-Lieder(,)” 
and Stuckenschmidt follows her by implication. 

This conflict, not of opinion, but of alleged fact, is the more bewildering since Wellesz, 
Leibowitz and Newlin were all Schénberg’s personal and private pupils. We cannot 
apparently expect much help from anywhere except the music. After a careful study of 
both scores with particular reference to the treatment of the speaking voice, I give it as 
my opinion, for what it is worth, that Wellesz and, more particularly, Leibowitz are 
wrong, and that Newlin was the first to be right. In respect of both its complexity 
(especially its polyphony) and its colouristic finesse, that is to say, the speaking chorus 
of Die Gliickliche Hand seems to me to be based on the experience gained in Pierrot. 

Having arrived at my conclusion, I got in touch with the classical exponent of the 
speaking-voice technique, the Schénberg pupil Erwin Stein, and propounded it to him: 
he considered it plausible. Nevertheless, we must beware lest we add to the list of musi- 
cology’s triumphant wrong conclusions; it would be interesting to know what Wellesz 
and Leibowitz have to say in support of their own historical expositions. 
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MINOR AND MAJOR BRITTEN 


Benjamin Britten. Symphonic Suite: Gloriana (1954), op. 53@. Fullscore. The Turn of 
the Screw (op. 54). Opera in a prologue and two acts. Vocal score by Imogen 
Holst. (Both Boosey & Hawkes.) 

Gloriana has fallen between two stools, that of the separately published vocal dances 
and that of the present arrangement, which comprises the prelude, the second of Essex’ 
lute songs, the ballroom dances, and the finale: the most substantial music of the opera is 
in neither of these, but in the concerted vocal numbers. Only a complete stage revival 
could do justice to the damage done to some of our time’s best music by purely accidental 
circumstances—i.e. the very bad first performance on the one hand, and the bad audience 
at the first performance on the other. 

In case no tenor is available for the second movement of the Suiée, there is an oboe 
part to replace his. The orchestration of the Morris Dance (originally scored in traditional 
“pipe and tabor” fashion) for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, tenor drum, and a 
double-bass pedal point harmonic, with the single line spreading across the texture in 
changing unison combinations, is definitely a risky affair; a very good conductor and band 
are needed if this part of the third movement is to come off. The whole movement, 
of course, takes the place of a scherzo: the symphonic scheme of the Suite lends its con- 
ventional title precise structural significance. 
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Imogen Holst’s excellent reduction of the Screw is easily dealt with because, upon re- 
examination, our detailed first analytic impressions of the work (see MR, XVI/1, pp. 56, 
57, 62, 63 and 64) stand in their entirety. As regards the source of the screwing twelve- 
note theme, however, which we have found in the first of the Choral Dances from Gloriana, 
Donald Mitchell has meanwhile discovered another, earlier precedent, i.e. the Diversions 
for piano (left hand) and orchestra, op. 21, written in 1940 but only published last year, 
after two revisions in 1951 and 1954 respectively. 

For over a year now, everybody has been asking what the line ‘““The ceremony of 
innocence is drowned”’, taken from a poem by W. B. Yeats, is supposed to mean in the 
present context, and no explanation has been forthcoming. Perhaps the publisher could 
oblige? In any case, it seems that in this single instance, the authors have been bitten 
by the Henry James bug, cimex obscurus. 

It remains to be said that whether you understand his music or dislike it, The Turn of 
the Screw is Britten's most original and most finished masterpiece to date. 


Roman Vlad. Divertimento for 11 instruments. Fullscore. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 25s. 

In 1948, Radio Italiana commissioned works for more or less the same instrumental 
combination from Malipiero, Milhaud, Petrassi, and Vlad. The results were Mondi 
celesti (with voice), A pothéose de Moliére, the Sonata da Camera and the present Apotheosis 
of the Diminished Seventh (as we might call it) which, coming as it does from an intensely 
gifted composer, must be regarded as a very minor work indeed. It is a pity that the 
English publisher has chosen this of all pieces to introduce Vlad to our musical world; 
among the composer’s recent scores, I have seen the Variazioni Concertanti su una serie 
di dodici note dal ‘“‘Don Giovanni” for piano and orchestra (Edizioni Suvini Zerboni. 
Milan), which is a far more important product. 

Scored for strings, one each of woodwind and harpsichord (not “‘piano’”’, as Edmund 
Rubbra has it in the Monthly Musical Record, 85/965), the Divertimento is post-dodeca- 
phonically panchromatic* in style and falls into two movements, sonata and variations, 
which play about a quarter of an hour. They are certainly remarkable, especially in our 
time, for their thoroughly musical and imaginative attitude towards questions of sound 
and texture, but while the construction is conscientious, one feels that there isn’t enough 
to be conscientious about. H. K. 


Siegfried Strohbach. Die Spieldose. Seven piano pieces. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wies- 
baden.) 

This curious work consists of seven untitled pieces linked by unbarred passages of 
“‘intermezzo’’, rather like Mussorgsky’s Pictures. Though not at all pictorial, they also 
remind one a little of the Mussorgsky by their technical awkwardness and their mixture 
of originality and banality—except that they are less original and more banal. The 
pieces are thoroughly diatonic and constantly skirt the commonplace. Often they fall 
into it. But when they manage to avoid it, they are oddly charming. 


George Perle. Rhapsody for Orchestra, op. 33. (Pikaron Music Publishers Inc., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.) Miniature score, $2.50. 

George Perle. Sonata for piano, op. 27. (Editorial Cooperativa Interamericana de 
Compositores, Montevideo.) 

Leon Kirchner. ‘‘Sonata concertante’’, for violin and piano. (Mercury Music Corporation, 
New York.) $5.00. 

These three contemporary American compositions make no euphonious concessions 
to the ear. Perle’s exceedingly dry and brittle piano Sonata, composed in 1950 and 
performed at an ISCM concert in New York in February of the following year, is in two 


* The reader is warned not to pay any attention to the unmitigated factual absurdities in 
Grove V's article on ‘‘Panchromaticism”’. 
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movements—one six pages long, the other a single page—and flirts with dodecaphony, 
in which he has long been interested as a theorist. (He is a composition pupil of Kfenek’s.) 
As the preface informs us, “the work is based on a unique application of the principles 
of dodecaphony, in that specific harmonic categories and tonal implications reappear but 
on a new plane, that is to say in a sound-world closer to the twelve-note system than 
to that of seven notes”. The Rhapsody of three years later is likewise in two sections, of 
which the first is much the longer, and again a note in the score helps—or, more accurately, 
is intended to help—the bewildered listener. First the composer himself tells us why he 
called his piece a rhapsody and then we are treated to a wonderful exposition of his 
methods by Mr. Milton Babbitt. They represent, we are told, 


a significant personal attempt to deal with the question of harmonic organization in the twelve- 

tone system. To this end, Perle has formulated a theory of twelve-tone ‘modality’... . 

Briefly, the modal system is founded upon a single all-interval, symmetric twelve-tone set, 

in which the adjacency relationships among the available forms of the set (the tr 

primes and inversions) can be categorized in terms of the fixed harmonic units to which they 

give rise. . . . It is a means of securing harmonic homogeneity, and of delimiting the extent of 

harmonic regions, through the use of a referential sonority of constant internal structure. 
Impressive as all that sounds, Mr. Perle’s music is really very simple-minded, not to say 
naive. 

Kirchner’s is a more genuinely sophisticated mind. He controls a much more adequate 

composition technique and his ‘Sonata concertante” is fiendishly difficult for both 


instruments. Like Perle’s two pieces, it is damnably ugly. 


J. S. Bach. Difficult Passages for oboe, oboe d’amore and oboe da caccia (cor anglais). 
Selected and edited by Evelyn Rothwell. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 8s. 

Twenty or thirty years ago volumes of ‘‘orchestral studies” were generally selected 
from such composers as Wagner and Strauss. The appearance of a volume of 105 
difficult oboe passages from Bach is symptomatic of changing taste. Miss Rothwell, 
who (needless to say) has selected well and edited well—though she is understandably 
cagey about the interpretation of ornaments—has drawn the vast majority of her examples 
from the cantatas, mostly obbligaii to arias. G. A. 


Correspondence 


“St. Clare”, 
16, Claremont Road, 
Deal, Kent. 
21st June, 1956. 
To the Editor of THz Music Review. 

Str,—In reviewing Nils-Eric Ringbom’s Sibelius, Hans F. Redlich quotes a letter written by 
Sibelius in 1911, confessing that a performance of Bruckner’s B flat Symphony (the “B major”’ 
is merely the result of the German notation’s not being properly translated) had moved him to 
tears, as an example of the various glimpses in this book which reveal a personality of much wider 
sympathies than earlier apologists had credited him with. This is unfair, since the same passage, 
with its important follow-up, ““What a strangely profound spir.t, formed by religiousness. And 
this profound religiousness we have abolished in our own country as something no longer in 
harmony with our time’’, is quoted on Pp. 193 of Karl Ekman’s biography of Sibelius, the English 
version of which was published in 1936 

C. W. Orr gives Sir Compton Mackenzie credit for referring to Beethoven's Sonata, op. 106, 
as the Hammerklavier but takes him to task for giving the same title to op. 110. Beethoven did 
not confer the name Hammerklavier on op. 106 as some magical title, denoting the character of a 
ee work, for the simple reason that it is not. It is merely the German name for ‘‘piano- 

rte’’, and since Beethoven himself described op. 1o1 as ‘‘fiir das Hammerklavier’’, as well as op. 
106, and this is all he did, Sir Compton Mackenzie can scarcely be ‘‘quite wrong”’ in giving the 
same description to op. 110, which is also a “‘pianoforte”’ sonata! Strange that so much confusion 
should arise from Beethoven's temporary decision to write in German instead of Italian. 


Yours faithfully, 
HarRoLp Truscott. 
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29, Fairhazel Gardens, 
London, N.W.6. 
30th June, 1956. 
To the Editor of Toe Music Review. 

Str,—In the article ‘‘Duothematicism in the Evolution of Sonata Form’’, published in the 
May 1956 issue of MR, Mr. Reti draws attention to the “structural device of fundamental sig- 
nificance’’ which he calls, in the course of his contribution, by the self-devised term of ‘thematic 
contours’’ and quotes passages from Beethoven's op. 111 to illustrate it. 

One is under the impression, reading Mr. Reti’s article, that he was the first to discover and 
demonstrate this undoubtedly important structural principle. 

The fact is, however, that the phenomenon is fairly well known to musicologists, especially 
music-folklorists. The principle is one of the oldest “‘structural devices” in music: magam was 
observed and described by Idelsohn and Lachmann. Also, they support their findings with 
several tunes, and not merely with one isolated example. These ‘“‘melodic models’’—known as 
“‘vaga’’, ‘‘patet’’, ‘‘slendro’’, ‘‘nomos’’ in other cultures—seem to reveal certain interesting relation- 
ships to the techniques of “serial composition’ and “‘perpetual variation’’ which would be far 
more profitable to investigate than to claim priority in discovering procedures that have been in 
operation for hundreds of years. 

Yours faithfully, 


Joun S. WEISSMANN. 


Lincoln College, 
Oxf 


To the Editor of THe Music Review. 
REGER 


S1r,—In his article on Max Reger in the May number of THE Music Review Mr. Harold 
Truscott defends Reger against the reproach of ‘‘too-frequent modulation” and states in a footnote 
on p. 134 that ‘‘the loudest criticisms of Reger come from those who are ardent atonalists’’. 
I do not know on what basis Mr. Truscott comes to this sweeping statement. It is wrong if he 
refers to the composers for whose works the term atonal was coined, to Arnold Schénberg and his 
circle of friends and pupils. I still have the programme of the “Verein fiir musikalische Privat- 
auffiihrungen in Wien’, published in November, 1919, with a list of one hundred works performed 
by it. Fourteen of these (nos. 50-63) are major works by Reger, surely a sign of the importance 
Schénberg and his followers attributed to him. 

Pursuing his defence of Reger ay» inst “lack of stability’’, Mr. Truscott cites a paragraph on the 
string Quartet op. 1og in my article on Reger in Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, 
written in 1928 and published in 1930, and gives it its opposite meaning. Speaking of the E flat 
minor Quartet as the ‘crowning work’”’ of Reger’s chamber music of that period, and pointing to 
the passionate character of the first movement, I wrote as follows: ‘In the heat of it all harmony 
is stretched to its limits, and such passages as [Ex. 1 in Truscott’s article] may almost be called 
atonal’’. 

On p. 135, line 5, Mr. Truscott, paraphrasing my words, says that my example was meant to 
demonstrate ‘‘the tendency to atonalism’’. Only three lines afterwards, however, my almost 
atonal is turned into ‘‘this atonal’’ first violin part. This is not a fair way of arguing. No un- 
biased reader will come to that conclusion. And what does Mr. Truscott prove by giving in Ex. 2 
all four parts with the chromatically rising movement of clusters of diminished sevenths and saying 
that it makes “not only any feeling of atonalism disappear but the whole passage blameless from 
this point of view’’? Why blameless? Does Mr. Truscott condemn perhaps a movement which 
is universally admitted to have produced a number of great works and has its place in the history 
of music ? 

When I wrote twenty-eight years ago about Reger’s Quartet, atonality was still a widely 
discussed problem. What I wanted to say was this: In such passages as the one quoted by me, 
Reger went so far in building up the parts and the harmonies in chromatic progressions that he 
came near to similar melodic lines in Schénberg’s first and second String Quartets, written about 
the same time. The texture, here and there, shows a widening of tonality which led Schénberg 
to take the last a in this developm ment in the fourth movement of his second string Quartet and 
the Three Piano Pieces, op. 11 ey are not “almost atonal’’; they are atonal. 


Yours faithfully, 
Econ WELLEsz. 
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Tchaikovsky 
EUGENE ONEGIN (Sung in Russian) 
Valeria Heybalova, Dushan Popovich 
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Tchaikovsky 
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Valeria Heybalova, Mira V 

Alexander Marinkovich, Dushan Popovich 
Drago Petrovich, Jovan Gligor and 

The Chorus of the Yugoslav Army with 

The Children’s Chorus of Radio Belgrade and 


E 
p 


LXT 5189-92 


IVAN SUSANIN (A Life for the Tzar) 


with The Chorus of the Yugoslav Army and 
The Orchestra of The National Opera, Belgrade 
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Richard Strauss 
DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN 
Hans Hopf, Leonie Rysanek, : 
Paul Schoeffler, Christel Goltz Elizabeth Héngen | 
! with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Béhm 
| SIX LXT 5180-4 
Donizetti 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE 
Hilde Gueden, Giuseppe di Stefano 
COMPLETE with The Chorus and Orchestra of the E 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
RECORDINGS | 
recently issued on Biserka Tzveych, Drago Startz 
with The Chorus and Orchestra of 
; The Nationai Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Oscar Danon 
DECGGCA 
The Orchestra of 
4 RANGE LP The National Opera, Belgrade 
| 8 conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
q ane Miro Changalovich, Maria Glavachevich, 
ae Militza Miladinovich, Drago Startz 
DECCA conducted by Oscar Danon 
LXT 5173-6 
Where not otherwise stated, these recordings 
are sung in the language of the title. 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. preparation and be announced when ready. 
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